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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 


i R. CHAMBERLAIN left Cape Town on Wednesday 
Bk on his return journey. Nothing has been more 
successful in the whole of his most successful visit to South 
Africa than its close. On Saturday last he received a deputa- 
tion of upwards of a hundred delegates from the South African 
party (the reorganised Bond), headed by Mr. Hofmeyr, Mr. 


was unconstitutional for the Imperial Government to make 
an official inquiry into the social condition of a self-governing 
Colony, and further, such a request could not be granted to 
one party without granting the same privilege to the other. 


Mr. Chamberlain made his farewell speech at a banquet on 
Tuesday night attended by four hundred guests, including 
Mr. Hofmeyr. After alluding to the labours and experiences 
of his tour, he said he had come to Africa as an optimist, and 
he left it more convinced than ever that the natural forces 
which draw men together were potent as a remedy for those 


" Merriman, and Mr. Sauer. We have not space to dwell on the evils which tended to separate them. Reconciliation ‘wag pro- 
address itself, beyond noting its protestation of firm and un- ceeding ap ane =e the — Colonies, where the prominent — 
alterable attachment to the British connection, its disclaimer of the most bitterly hostile sections had agreed to forget their 

7 of a racial propaganda, and its demand for an official investi- differences, and were working together. There could be 
gation into the administration of martial law. The most hg a ms tes bs = Bega iro 9 Lord 

. remarkable and hopeful feature of the interview was the | 7” ye esteem alg age Aether trary 7 8. As 

b striking speech delivered by Mr. Jan Hofmeyr, the non- for the Cap @ Colony, Mr. “PY plensnaricden anxiety had been 

d Parliamentary chief of the party, in which he not only ex- greatly relieved by the explicit assurances of the trusted 








pressed reprobation of all acts calculated to irritate loyal 
subjects, but stated that an appeal would be circulated 
amongst the Dutch in the spirit of his statement. Mr. 
Hofmeyr contended that the alleged cases of ostracism and 
boycotting had been exaggerated, but admitted their exist- 
ence and condemned them unreservedly. 


Mr. Chamberlain in his reply cordially recognised the 
admirable and conciliatory tone of Mr. Hofmeyr’s speech. 
At the same time, he frankly declared that the practice 
of the Bond leaders was not entirely in accordance with 
their principles. As regards forced native labour, which 
no responsible person had ever advocated, a Conference 
on the subject would shortly take place at Bloem- 
fontein. The suggested inquiry into the administration of 
martial law was absolutely impossible. It would open up 
a “lion’s mouth,” as in ancient Venice, into which every 
charge would be poured for the gratification of every private 
vengeance. Finally, Mr. Chamberlain alluded to his mission, 
undertaken at some inconvenience to himself, with no personal 
motive or ambition to gratify. “Iam older,” he continued, 
“than most of those present, and my term of active service is 
necessarily coming toa close. I have tried to fulfil my great 
mission in an impartial spirit. The fact that I have said 
things which are displeasing to both sides is a guarantee that 
I have spoken frankly and without reserve. I shall go away 
hopeful and confident regarding the rest of South Africa, and 
I am sanguine even here.” The tone of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
impressive peroration has been fully justified by the comments 
of the Press of all shades of opinion on what was undoubtedly 
the most important of the many interviews he has taken part 
in during his visit. 








leader of the South African party, and he had only that 
morning received a message from the Progressive party say- 
ing that they accepted Mr. Hofmeyr’s assurances in all sin- 
cerity, and would do their utmost to allay ill-feeling and 
political strife. Finally, in regard to amnesty for rebels, 
the question was not one for the Imperial Government, but for 
the self-governing Colonies. He had no right to interfere, 
but he hoped that such good-feeling might prevail throughout 
the country that the Government might feel justified in 
cleaning the slate and restoring to their homes those whose 
offences had been purely political. 


Mr. Kipling’s noble poem, “ The Settler,” telegraphed from 
Cape Town, and published in the Times of Friday, marks a 
fitting epilogue to Mr. Chamberlain’s memorable visit of en- 
couragement and conciliation. We can only find space to 
quote one of the verses which tells how, out of the fields tilled, 
not by the fiery ploughs of war, but by those of peaceful 
labour, will come the corn that Boer and Briton will eat 
together, forgetting all former wrongs and sufferings. It is 
the settler who speaks :— 

4 baie fresh-turned furrows run and the deep soil glistens 
re 

I will repair the wrong that was done to the living and the dead: 

ae the senseless bullet fell, and the barren shrapnel 

urst, 

I will plant a tree, I will dig a well against the heat and 

the thirst.” 
It is by majestic patriotic verse of this kind that Mr. Kipling 
has earned himself the Jaurel crown of the Empire. We do 
not wish to say a word in depreciation of Mr. Austin or his 
verse, but would it not be possible, just as every parish has a 
vicar’s churchwarden and a people’s churchwarden. to lave a 
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King’s Laureate and a people’s Laureate P—and who could fill 
the latter post better than Mr. Kipling ? 


The Austro-Russian scheme for reforms in Macedonia 
was communicated to the Porte on Saturday last, and 
accepted by the Sultan on Monday. The text of the pro- 
posals may be summarised as follows. Article I. recom- 
mends that the Inspector-General, already appointed, should 
be maintained in his post for three years, that his recall 
and the appointment of a successor should be subject to 
the approval of the Powers, and that in emergencies he 
should have the power of employing military force on his 
own initiative. Article II. provides for the submission 
of the Valis of the three vilayets of Salonika, Kossovo, 
and Monastir to the instructions of the Inspector-General. 
Articles III. and IV. provide that the police and gen- 
darmerie shall be organised by foreign specialists, Christian 
inhabitants to be admitted in a number proportionate to the 
population. The rule that Christians should be able to 
read and write Turkish as acondition for admission is to be 
abrogated. Article V. urges on the Ottoman Government the 
need for compelling the Albanians torespect the law. ArticleVI. 
demands an amnesty for all persons arrested for political 
offences, and the prompt conclusion of the trials of those 
prosecuted for crimes or offences at common law. Finally, 
Article VII. provides that each vilayet should furnish a yearly 
Budget, in which local expenses will be a first charge on the 


revenues. 


The best guarantee of the sincerity of the Powers 
is to be found in the vigorous communiqué published 
by the Official Messenger in St. Petersburg on Wednes- 
day, and in Vienna on the same day. After recounting 
the course of negotiations on behalf of the Christians 
from last October, and emphasising the fact that Russia 
and Austria had received assurances from the signatory 
Powers of the Berlin Treaty that they were fully prepared to 
support the scheme of reforms, the communiqué states that, in 
addition to the measures already accepted, “a careful control 
by Consuls under the supervision of the Ambassadors in 
Constantinople over the application of the reforms is to be 
organised in certain districts.” Lastly, it is impressed on the 
Christians in the Balkans that, while they can count on the 
constant solicitude and protection of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, they must realise that Russia would not sacrifice a 
single drop of blood if the Slav States should attempt by 
revolutionary or violent means to change the status quo in the 
Balkans. This document, in which the pacific views of the 
Czar are plainly traceable, has gone some way to neutralise 
the suspicion excited by the Sultan’s sudden acquiescence in 
the reform scheme, though, as we point out elsewhere, it is 
impossible not to regard that acquiescence as per se ominous 
in the extreme. Meantime the “Central Organisation ” 
in Macedonia is stated to have resolved to postpone an in- 
surrection till August. 


President Roosevelt, who laid the corner-stone of the New 
Army War College at Washington last Saturday, delivered a 
short but significant address on Army efficiency. The trend 
of events, he said, had forced the nation into the position of a 
world-Power, and burdened it with responsibilities in both the 
Occident and the Orient. This burden could not be borne 
aright unless their voice was potent for peace and justice, 
unless, that is, they could ask for peace, “not in the spirit 
of the weakling or the craven, but with the assured self-confi- 
dence of the just man armed.” It was beginning to be gener- 
ally recognised that the efficiency of the Army in war, like 
that of the Navy, depended on the efficiency of its preparation 
in peace. Their Army was small, nor was it desirable that it 
should be other than small, relatively to the population; but 
they had a right to expect that it should represent for its size 
the very highest point of efficiency of any army in the civilised 
world. The older men will be a little alarmed by his appeal, 
but Mr. Roosevelt will, we believe, find a response to his words 
in the majority of Americans under forty-five. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times, writing in Thursday's 
issue, furnishes an interesting commentary on the popular mis- 
trust of Germany in the United States. He traces it mainly 


the undisguised satisfaction with which the Geveena sie 
the success of this project. Thus he notes the issue we 
Hanseatic Colonisation Society of an ethnographic map pg 
marking part of Brazil, and refers to other evidence furnishej 
not merely by the propaganda of the Pan-Germanic Lea, ‘ 

and the German Brazilian Society, but by the utterances 
publications of German officials and Members of the Legisla. 
ture, in which special stress is laid on the Germanisin, 

capacity of the colonists in South America, and the desirability 
of retaining a firm hold on them in their new home, Fin, 
he notices the singular fact that the Germans have actually 
applauded the projected creation of a Latin - ieee 
Alliance, and draws the conclusion that if the spirit as well 
as the letter of the Monroe doctrine is to be maintained, ths 
people of the United States may find it desirable to Cultivatg 
a little reserve in their relations with Germany. 


The German Emperor's Rescript of February 15th 
addressed to Admiral Hollmann, criticising the position of 
Professor Delitzsch as a “higher critic,” is an interesting 
document couched in the interpretative and somewhat irre. 
sponsible form used by the Roman Emperors. The Professor 
in the concluding lecture of a course dealing with the bearing 
of certain Assyrian discoveries on the textual structure of the 
Old Testament, attacked “antiquated dogmas,” and pleaded 
for a “further development of religion.” Subsequently at an 
Imperial evening party the Professor in a private conversa. 
tion expressed, in the presence of the Emperor, doubts as to 
the divinity of our Lord, and alleged that the Old Testament 
contains no revelation of the Messiah. The Emperor in con- 
sequence has felt compelled to warn the world against the views 
of Professor Delitzsch, and to state his own views on the 
subject of revelation. The Emperor, moreover, feels that 
the Old Testament contains “God’s revealed word” side 
by side with uninspired passages of purely human history, 
The Rescript concludes by stating, in a passage which 
enables us to sympathise thoroughly with the German 
Emperor, that “religion was never a product of science; 
it is an effluence of the heart and being of man, arising 
from his relations with God.” 


The Emperor's letter is vigorous, and in certain aspects 
valuable; but we most sincerely hope that it will not be 
used for the purpose of dismissing Professor Delitzsch from 
his Chair, and therefore welcome Professor Harnack’s 
assurance on this point, quoted in Thursday’s Times from 
the March number of the Preussische Jahrbiicher. Pro. 
fessor Harnack declares that his Majesty had no intention 
of imposing his opinions upon others; “for he knows very 
well that on these delicate and sacred subjects no word of 
command can be issued, and he knows that theology cannot 
slur over these questions, which, on the contrary, must be 
treated in the most earnest fashion and with courage and 
freedom.” Professor Harnack in the same article defends the 
liberty of criticism in a spirit which, whether we agree or not 
with his conclusions, is, in our view, essentially religious. 

In the Commons on Monday Mr. Beckett moved an amend- 
ment to the Address regretting that our present military system 
was unsuited to the needs of the Empire, and that no propor- 
tionate gain had resulted from the recent increase in military 
expenditure. He had, he said, six objections to the army 
corps scheme. “First, it was based on a wrong principle; 
secondly, it was not suited to the real needs of the country; 
thirdly, it was enormously costly; fourthly, it did not remove 
the defects which the war in Africa had clearly shown 
to exist; fifthly, it was not adapted to this country; and 
sixthly, it had no real existence.” Major Seely in seconding 
the amendment laid special stress on the failure of the 
Government to deal properly with the problem of the Volunteers. 
“The Volunteers were dwindling away for lack of sympathetic 
treatment.” Sir Charles Dilke, who supported the Motion, 
expressed his desire that the non-commissioned officers should 
be better paid. Healso pointed out that when we were casting 
up the cost of the Army we must not forget the money spent 
by India and the Colonies, and also the expenditure, really 
military, which appeared in the Colonial Office and Foreign 
Office votes. He placed the expenditure on the military 
defence of the Empire at £51,000,000, while the naval expen. 
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Mr. Brodrick’s defence of his scheme, though in our 
opinion unsound, as not distinguishing between the true 
actions of our professional and non-professional soldiers, 
was an able Parliamentary performance, and—unlike a great 
many Parliamentary performances of this kind—it was, we 
believe, entirely sincere. Mr. Brodrick believes in his own 
scheme, and defends it not from personal motives, but 
because he holds that it is best calculated to ensure the safety 
of the nation. After denying that he had injured the Volun- 
teers by requiring too high a standard from them, Mr. Brodrick 
defended his army corps organisation. They, at any rate, 
were not responsible for the increased expenditure. Out of the 
fifty-four thousand men added to the Army in the last six 
years, only five thousand could be charged to the army corps 
system. The army corps system—a point which, we may 
note, we have always fully admitted—did not really alter any- 
thing, but only gave an organisation to the Army which made 


decentralisation easy. 


Mr. Brodrick ended his speech by pointing out how every 
Army reformer was necessarily unpopular, and how in par- 
ticular any attempt towards decentralisation was sure to 
lead to bitter feeling. “I earnestly believe,” said Mr. Brodrick, 
“that we have in our present Army system a sound and neces- 
sary policy. I know that the personnel is daily growing 
more efficient. I can show that the material of war of all 
the forces that have been organised is now provided, and we 
are setting up a standard which will never, I trust, be cast 
down. If we succeed in our object it may cost the existence 
of one Minister; but that Minister will not have suffered in 
vain.” That last personal touch was perhaps irresistible 
in a peroration, but it was certainly unnecessary. No one 
wishes to make a personal sacrifice of Mr. Brodrick. Sir 
Edward Grey was the only Opposition speaker of import- 
ance on Monday night. He made an excellent contribution 
to the debate when he pointed out that the question which 
the House had to consider was how many men could be spared 
to devote themselves to the profession of arms,—naval as well 
as military. This is the essential argument against an unduly 
large professional Army. 








On Tuesday Mr. Winston Churchill reopened the discussion 
in a speech of no little debating ability; but, in our opinion, he 
dwelt too much on the army corps and their organisation, 
which is, after all, not an essential point. Far more important 
were his complaint that the War Office had stood by and seen 
thirty-five thousand of the best men leave the Volunteer 
Force “without making an effort to retain them,” and his 
analysis of the increase in expenditure. Since 1897 the 
expenditure had increased by £12,000,000. “Could it be said 
that the Army now was as much stronger than the Army in 
1897 as £30,000,000 was larger than £18,000,000?” The linked- 
battalion system had broken down, and would have to be 
modified in view of actual facts. ‘England by the character 
of her people, who did not mind fighting, but hated drill, 
would have to depend, and her insular position made it pos- 
sible for her to depend, very largely in great crises on armies 
of emergency.” Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Churchill, accused Mr. Brodrick of a lack of a 
sense of humour—‘ it may rather surprise him when I name 
it, because we have all been startled when we see ourselves in 
a looking-glass”—but though he supported the amendment 
generally, he was almost as critical of the ideas of its 
proposers as of the doings of the Government. Before he 
finished his speech, we are glad to note that Sir Henry gave 
a warning similar to that which we gave last week in regard 
to the possible loss of Cabinet responsibility owing to the 
creation of the mixed Committee of Defence. Mr. Asquith 
also spoke. His speech has in certain quarters been dis- 
credited as not showing sufficient technical knowledge; but, 

in our opinion, it was a very useful speech, and it is with 
great regret that we are obliged to leave it without detailed 
comment. 





Mr. Balfour closed the debate in a masterly speech, in which 
he made no attempt to evade the points under discussion, but 
met them fairly and openly. As we have pointed out else- 
where, he virtually admitted the soundness of the principles 
laid down by the supporters of the amendment, and declared 
that the essential difference between them and the Govern- 
ment was the number of men to be kept in these islands for 











use in a military emergency. He thought three army corps 
not too much. We hold that they are too much if the soldiers 
are to be of the expensive type required to police the Empire in 
peace. Atthesame time, we believethat we ought toestablish an 
expeditionary force which shall be ready to leave these islands 
at a moment’s notice, and ought also to provide machinery 
which would give us seventy or eighty thousand men for 
emergencies, in addition to the ordinary Reserve, for we by no 
means hold that such emergencies will not arise. 


The real difference, then, between us and Mr. Balfour is that 
he seems to think that the only way in which to find the men 
for this work is to keep three army corps of professionai 
soldiers always ready in these islands, while we hold that 
a change in our system would give us the men needed in 
an equal state of efficiency and at a far lower charge. Given 
the proper machinery ready and in working order, we 
could rapidly create such a force, partly out of a home 
Army with a special Reserve, and partly out of a portion 
of the men trained in the Auxiliary Forces. We did it, 
in fact, during the Boer War, though without any proper 
machinery. With a machinery appropriate to the purpose it 
could be done with quite sufficient rapidity. It remains to 
be said that the amendment was lost by a majority of 116 
(261 votes to 145). Considering the fact that the Government 
made the matter one of confidence, and that none of the 
Unionist reformers wished to turn them out, it must be 
admitted that the cause of Army reorganisation on better 
lines gained a success. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Redmond 
moved an amendment to the Address expressing the hope 
that in the land-purchase proposals announced in the Speech 
from the Throne advantage would be taken of the “un- 
exampled opportunity created by the Land Conference agree- 
ment for putting an end to agrarian troubles” in Ireland. 
We have dealt with the debate at length elsewhere, and will 
only here say that the unanimity was astonishing. No one 
seemed inclined to stand on the rights of the British tax- 
payer, and to make fiscal considerations a ground for for- 
bidding the banns between landlord and tenant, “cried” so 
pleasantly by Mr. Redmond. In view of the great interests 
at stake, we are in favour of making the grant required, pro- 
vided a workable scheme of purchase can be devised. Till, 
however, Mr. Wyndham’s Bill is produced we cannot, of 
course, finally commit ourselves, and we would advise our 
readers to adopt that attitude. To do that does not involve 
any failure of sympathy with the scheme in the abstract. 


The following appointments to the Bench of Bishops have 
been made by Mr. Balfour. Dr. Ryle, Bishop of Exeter, is to be 
Bishop of Winchester; Dr. Jacob, Bishop of Newcastle, is to be 
Bishop of St. Albans; Dr. Lloyd, Bishop Suffragan of Thet- 
ford, is to be Bishop of Newcastle; and Dr. Archibald Robertson, 
Principal of King’s College, London, and Vice-Chancellor of 
London University, is to be Bishop of Exeter. Dr. Ryle is 
primarily a great Biblical scholar, but his success as Bishop 
of Exeter gives every promise for success at Winchester. Dr. 
Jacob’s and Dr. Lloyd’s appointments meet with approval 
from those competent to form a judgment; while Dr. Robert- 
son, the new Bishop of Newcastle, as Principal of King’s Col- 
lege has showed capacity of the kind likely to make him a strong 
Bishop. All four appointments prove, as might have been 
expected, that Mr. Balfour will spare no pains in the matter 
of episcopal appointments. 


Since our last issue Mr. Lecky has formally vacated his seat 
for Dublin University. Theentrance of men of letters into the 
political arena is not always justified by results, but Mr. Lecky’s 
reputation has not suffered, nay, has rather gained, from his 
contact with Parliamentary life. He has never intervened in 
the debates without securing an attentive hearing, and his 
mitis sapientia, his broad outlook, and his independence of 
judgment have sensibly tended to moderate the asperity of 
party strife. Mr. Lecky will carry into his retirement— 
destined, we hope, to be fruitful in further literary achieve- 
ment—the cordial good wishes of men of all shades of political 


opinion. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_————— 
THE ORGANISATION OF OUR MILITARY FORCES. 


M® BALFOUR’S speech closing the debate on Mr. 

Beckett’s amendment to the Address is one which 
all who desire a thorough and comprehensive reorganisa- 
tion of our Army may regard with satisfaction. It 
marks an epoch in the evolution of our military system. 
In effect Mr. Balfour admits the main principles which 
we and those who agree with us, though working from 
other and different standpoints, have set forth in regard 
to our military needs. He admits that the Fleet must 
be the first and main charge on the nation in the matter 
of defence, and that unless we make it strong enough to 
command the sea against all comers we put our existence 
as a nation in jeopardy. Next, he practically admits that 
we must look to improved Auxiliary Forces—Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers—to provide a home guard, and 
to set the Fleet free in the completest form by pro- 
viding us with protection against raids. Again, his speech 
admits, in fact if not in words, that the main object of 
the professional or Regular Army is to garrison and police 
the Empire. Finally, he holds that there must always 
be kept in this country an expeditionary force ready 
for active service abroad in the event of a great war. But 
these principles are exactly those which we hold to be 
essential to a proper organisation of our military forces, 
and those which, as we understand, are desired by the 
Unionist Members of Parliament who supported the amend- 
ment to the Address. That they unfortunately gave their 
advocacy of that amendment something of the character of 
a personal attack on Mr. Brodrick and his administration 
of the Army, and that they forced it to a division instead 
of contenting themselves with setting forth their principles, 
are to us matter of regret; but these errors.in tactics 
cannot alter the principles advocated, or the significance 
of Mr. Balfour’s admissions. In truth, the only essential 
point on which he differs from us is in the size of the 
force of professional soldiers that is to be kept always ready 
in these islands to help to defend India or the Colonies, 
or to supplement the action of the Navy in case of naval 
war. Mr. Balfour holds that we ought to have a force of 
professional soldiers at home amounting to at least three 


sional soldiers is unnecessarily large. What, in fact, then, 
has got to be decided is the nature and extent of the ex- 
peditionary force that prudence demands should be kept 
in this country to meet emergencies.. In view of this con- 
sideration, we hold that Mr. Asquith was justified in saying 
that thedebate was epoch-making, and that it would re- 
main “a landmark in our administrative policy long after 
the six army corps have vanished into the thin air which is 
their native element.” 

Before we discuss the difference disclosed between Mr. 
Balfour’s view and that of those who think with us we 
desire to point out that we by no means admit that the 
force required to meet emergencies will never be a large 
one. We do not contemplate a war with Russia in regard 
to India any more than does Mr. Balfour, but we admit 
that we must consider the event, and be prepared for it. 
Again, we do not agree with those who say that we shall 
never again be called on to send a large military force 
oversea. War is a matter on which it is impossible to 
dogmatise, and there remains always the possibility that to 
give the coup de grécein a naval war, orto turn the balance 
in some Continental conflict which deeply concerned our 
safety, we might have to engage in a land war on a consider- 
able scale. But though we do not desire to base our military 
system on any supposition so dangerously erroneous as that 
which declares that we shall never want to send a large army 
abroad, we cannot admit that we must therefore always 
keep three or four army corps of professional soldiers 
ready in this country to provide for this need,—essential 
need though we deem it. Itis here, then, that we join issue 
with Mr. Balfour. We believe that there are other and 
better ways of providing fer the military emergencies 
which we are contemplating. Mr. Balfour speaks dis- 
paragingly as to schemes for improvising troops; and if 
by “improvising” he means the scratch measures adopted 
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could be devised which would enable us to rovide for 
national emergency of the kind in question without Paes 3. 
a great force of professional soldiers in the countr Sy 
speak in general terms, this force should be Lee. 
partly by a system of Reserves such as we a h: = 
and partly by allowing a portion of our greatly impr wy" 
and strengthened Auxiliary Forces to voluntesr 
active service, as they did in the South African W . 
But in that case the machinery should be kept alw ~ 
ready for forming such troops into their appro res 
units. We admit that we could not avail ourselves of 
Reserves, or of such a machinery for converting a mitotic 
of the Auxiliary Forces into pro tem. Regulars in wir 
but cases of great emergency. For small emergencies y 
certain number of professional troops should "be ke ; 
in these islands as an expeditionary force. One win 
corps would, however, be quite sufficient to meet thesg 
needs. It would supply the place of the posse of men kept 
at a police head-quarters ready to be sent in answer 
a sudden call from any part of the town. But this army 
corps kept for emergency purposes, though it would 
belong to the professional Army, need not necessarily be 
raised on the same terms of service as the rest of the pro. 
fessional Army. It might be raised on a really short 
service system,—t.e., of two years’ service only, with, say 
twelve years in the Reserve; but in order to make the men 
with the colours at once available, it would be a rule not 
to enlist any man under twenty. Thus the men with the 
colours would always be old enough for active servicg 
abroad. In addition to this army corps, but having also a 
two years’ service and a large Reserve, we should have the 
Foot Guards. Considering that the Guards now have a 
three years’ service, the plan would be by no means revolu. 
tionary. It would hardly mean more than placing a certain 
number of infantry and cavalry regiments and of batteries 
on the short-service system now existing in the Guards, 
modified by a reduction of one year with the colours 
But, of course, if there were to be only one army corps of 
professional soldiers plus the Guards kept in the country 
it would be necessary considerably to increase the numbers 
and efficiency of the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers 
and of their respective Reserves. We would raise the pay 
and status of the Militia, and also their numbers. Indeed, 
we do not think that it would be too much to raise the 
Militia to two hundred and fifty thousand men, and the 
Yeomanry to fifty thousand. The Reserves of these two 
forces might, under a well-devised scheme, equal these 
numbers. ‘The Volunteers, if properly treated, might, we 
believe, be kept up to three hundred thousand, and also 
have a large Reserve. 

Under some such system as we have sketched the pro- 
fessional Army employed in the ordinary work of policing 
the Empire would keep its Reserve as now. In the case, 
therefore, of a great war, we should have to rely on (1) the 
professional Army abroad, fed by its depét battalions at 
home; (2) the Reserve of this portion of the professional 
Army ; (3) the home army corps and the Guards ; (4) the 
home army corps Reserve and Guards Reserve, which, owing 
to the boni-fide short two years’ service, might amount to 
some forty thousand men; (5) the product of a call to arms 
made to the Auxiliary Forces and their Reserves, which, to 
judge by our late experience, would, if proper machinery 
were provided, easily reach sixty thousand men. We contend 
that in some such fashion as this a force larger than Mr. 
Balfour's three expeditionary army corps, to be kept always 
at home, could be obtained, and obtained in equal or greater 
efficiency, at less cost, and with quite sufficient rapidity. 
We must add that we do not desire to dogmatise in any 
way as to the details of the scheme just sketched. We 
merely use them to illustrate our contention that on the 
principles we have stated it would be quite possible to 
procure the military forces we need, and yet not run into 
the danger, which Sir Edward Grey pointed out so forcibly, 
of drawing too deeply on our supply of men. 

To recapitulate: under the system we have sketched our 
military forces would be able to be considerably reduced; 
while the money thus saved could be spent in increasing our 
Auxiliary Forces, and so in training a far larger portion of 
our people to arms,—that is, in providing a reservoir of 
men on which we could draw in case of a great national 
emergency. The professional soldier, and the professional 
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.. «oon exhausted. If, however, we have taken the trouble 
5 ie a large portion of our population to arms, we are 
- ssession of a supply which has an immense capacity of 
mn po sion. We do not, of course, forget the officers,—the 
difficulty with which all advocates of an extension of 
our Auxiliary Forces are met; but we believe the difficulty is 
not insurmountable, though we cannot discuss it just now. 


Meantime we would, in conclusion, repeat once more 
that we hold it possible to suggest a workable, and far less 
costly, alternative to Mr. Balfour’s three army corps to be 
kept'at home for emergency purposes. We have given a 
rough sketch of one way in which the alternative could be 
supplied, but we admit that it is only one of several ways. 
Our main contention 1s that there is no reason to assume 
that the force rightly required by Mr. Balfour to be pro- 
ducible in these islands for military emergencies must be 
mised and organised on exactly the same lines as the 
Imperial garrisons required for India and the Colonies. 
We contend that it can be raised far more cheaply, and 
quite as efficiently, on some such lines as we have indicated. 


rime 





THE IRISH LAND PROBLEM. 


§ light really dawning on the Irish land question ? 
I We sincerely trust it may be, but the tone of the 
debate on Mr. Redmond’s amendment to the Address was 
so optimistic as to be positively alarming. One feels that 
there is something portentous in so much unanimity and 
goodwill being expressed over such a question as Irish land 
urchase. What is one to say when Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
Vyndham, Mr. Morley, Colonel Saunderson, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. John Burns, and Mr. 
William O’Brien are all in substantial agreement that 
there is a chance of settling the Irish land question upon 
terms which will not only be fair per se, but will be 
admitted to be fair by both landlords and tenants? One’s 
first impulse, we admit, is to say that the thing is too good 
to be true, and that there is some forgotten or undiscovered 
element in the business which as soon as it is found and 
recognised will at once set everybody at odds in the fear- 
less old fashion, and restore the reign of clamour and 
recrimination to Irish politics. But though weak human 
nature cannot but have these doubts, we are bound to say 
that the more closely we look at the conditions of the pro- 
posed panacea for the Irish land question, the more we are 
inclined to catch the tone of optimism expressed in the 
House on Wednesday, and to believe that there is a real 
prospect of a scheme being adopted which may settle the 
question,—or if not settle it, at any rate take the heart of 
bitterness out of it. 


The proposed solution can easily be stated in outline. 
It has always been admitted that if it were possible by a 
system of universal purchase to turn that artificial and 
political creature of many statutes, the Irish occupying 
tenant, into a peasant-proprietor, the gain, political, social, 
and even economic, would be very great. Hitherto, how- 
ever, it has seemed impossible to find a scheme of purchase 
which would be fair and acceptable to both landlord and 
tenant. Purchase up till now has only been possible when 
the landlord, from what Bacon calls “ niceness and satiety,” 
has been willing to accept a considerable loss of income and 
property in order to be rid of the incubus of an Irish estate. 
To the majority of Irish landlords, however, purchase has 
always seemed another name for ruin; or, at any rate, for a 
reduction of income such as no man will voluntarily sub- 
mit to, or rather such as most men will resist to the utter- 
most. In other words, the tenants would not consent te 
buy at the price at which the landlords would sell. But 
though neither would agree to, or perhaps could afford to 
agree to, the other’s price, the gap between them was not 
very big. Mr. Morley put the matter very clearly in his 
speech inthe debate. The rent of the Jand which bas to be 
dealt with amounts to £4,000,000 a year calculating it at the 
latest judicial reductions. Now the landlords asa whole say 
that they cannot seil unless they can obtain a capita! sum 
which, if invested at 3 per cent., will produce £4,000,000 a 
year, less 10 per cent. which they now spend on collection. 
But thetenants say that theyare not willing to buy unless they 
can get a reduction of from 15 to 20 per cent on this sum. 
That is, they say that they can only pay £3,200,000 a year, 
taking 20 per cent. as the reduction required. This means 
that there is a difference of £800,000 a year, at the highest 





computation, between the terms on which the landlords say 
they can afford to sell and those on which the tenants say 
they can afford to buy. The new proposal—the proposal 
which was spoken well of so universally on Wednesday—is 
that the British Treasury should step in and fill the gap,— 
i.e., pay the difference of £800,000,—or it may bea consider- 
ably smaller sum, for we have taken the largest, not the 
smallest, calculation of the burden. Again, 1t must be noted 
that this sum could not in any circumstances all be required 
at once, as the working out of a universal purchase scheme 
would be sure to take time. Mr. Morley, indeed, spoke of 
the immediate burden as only likely to be £50,000 a year. 

Such is the proposition. The next thing to consider is 
whether it is worth while for the nation to accept it. 
Prima facie, of course, every new burden on the Exchequer 
is objectionable. It can only be justified by showing either 
that the gain, moral, political, and social, is so great as to 
justify the loss to the Treasury, or else that the burden 
is only apparent, and that the money voted will 
be recovered through the consequent savings in other 
directions. It is claimed, and we think with reason, 
that on both grounds the nation may undertake the 
new burden. If, as is contended, the free gift from the 
Treasury settled the Irish land war, we should undoubtedly 
have gained a great deal. We do not suppose, and do not 
think it would be reasonable to suppose, that the gift 
would convert Irishmen from Home-rulers or Separatists 
into Unionists; but if the land question had ceased to be 
a disturbing element, we should be content to leave the 
political and national problems of Ireland to be settled 
by the operation of time. In a word, though we do 
not suppose that purchase will work the miracle of 
making bad Irish land good, or “slack” farmers into 
energetic tillers of the soil, and though we must expect 
the recurrence of agricultural distress in Ireland with 
bad seasons, we are inclined to believe that the conversion 
of the tenant into a peasant-proprietor, subject to a mort- 
gage to the State, would remove a large portion of the bitter. 
ness from Irish rural life. Custom, too, goes for much in 
Treland, and it is not the custom to shoot the collector of 
purchase instalments. We would, therefore, go so far as to 
say that we think that even if there were no compensating 
fiscal advantages, it would be worth while to spend ulti- 
mately some £600,000 to £800,000 a year in order to put 
an end to the land war. But we do not chink it is by any 
means necessary to assume that the stopping of the land 
agitation would lead to no saving. We believe, on the con- 
trary, that after a few years it would be possible to make a 
very considerable, though, we admit, not a very popular, re- 
duction in the numbers of the Royal Irish Constabulary. It 
would be possible to save money in connection not only with 
the higher judicial establishments in Dublin, as Mr. Morley 
pointed out, but also, as we believe, in the case of Magis- 
trates and County Court Judges. We are convinced that it 
will also be possible to effect a saving in the expenses of the 
Land Commission. Indeed, afteracertain numberof years we 
do not see why half the cost of the grant in aid of purchase 
should not be saved. As the charge for purchase in- 
creased, so would these administrative expenses go down. 
For ourselves, we should like to see a further saving 
effected by putting an end to the tinsel of the Viceregal 
Court at Dublin; but that “symbol of separation,” to 
which even George IIT. objected, seems capable of defying 
all attacks, and we must not, therefore, we fear, assume 
any possibility of retrenchment there. 

Before we leave the question of compensatory saving we 
may mention Sir Edward Grey’s declaration, which will, no 
doubt, affect some of our readers, though it does not move 
us. According to Sir Edward Grey, “‘ whatever loss the 
Exchequer may incur must be taken as a set-off against 
any claim arising from Ireland in respect to the financial 
relations. I do not mean a complete set-off, but it must be 
taken into account.” For ourselves, we repudiate, and unless 
far better arguments than have yet been brought forward 
on the subject can be adduced shall continue to repudiate 
with all our strength the notion that Ireland bears an 
unfair burden in the matter of Imperial taxation. Indeed, 
we believe it to be as clear as the difference between 
light and darkness that Ireland is favourably, not un- 
favourably, treated in this respect. There are taxes borne 
by Englishmen and Scotchmen which, if they crossed the 
Channel and resided in Ireland, would fall off them like 
the Pilgrim’s burden. There are no taxes paid in Irelynd 
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which are not paid here. That, however, is another story, 
and we merely wish to point out on the present occasion 
that those who hold with Sir Edward Grey that Ireland is 
unfairly treated, and, as it were, owed money by the 
Imperial Treasury, will be unable to take the line that it 
would be unfair to the English and Scotch taxpayer to 
give a special grant for Irish land purchase. 

But while we are inclined to accord a warm welcome to 
the scheme for Irish land purchase, though one somewhat 
more guarded than that which was accorded it in the 
House of Commons, we cannot finally commit our- 
selves in the matter till we have seen Mr. Wyndham’s 
definite proposals embodied in a Bill. We trust and 
believe that he will be able to produce a measure which 
will prove acceptable to all parties, and will be wisely 
comprehensive in its scope—considering the feelings that 
have been aroused, a narrow measure would be worse 
than none—but till the scheme is before the country it 
would be rash to express more than a qualified assent. 
In regard to one matter we hope he may prove to have been 
able to accept asuggestion made in thesecolumns a few weeks 
ago. Shortly, it was that the Government, while reserving 
the shooting rights to the State, and placing them in the 
hands of the local authorities as a fiscal asset, should 
also reserve absoluiely to it military manceuvre rights 
over all lands purchased through the medium of the 
State. To do that would be to confer a double blessing,— 
on the Army and on Ireland. The Army would obtain a 
great area of country in which it could carry out the field 
training of troops without eudless difficultiesandembarrass- 
ments caused by special Manceuvre Acts, and Ireland would 
gain by the expenditure of the money that necessarily 
follows the flag. The opportunity for getting a great man- 
ceuvre area for nothing is surely not one to be missed. 





THE QUESTION OF DIRECTOR-MINISTERS. 


S an essay dealing with the marches of ethics, eco- 
A nomics, and political science, Mr. Balfour’s speech 
in the House of Commons yesterday week on Ministers 
and directorships was of high quality, and would justly 
have been regarded by examiners as constituting a strong 
claim, so far as it went, to a first-class in any school or 
tripos covering such subjects. It had information, thought, 
logic, humour, and style, and withal that touch of charm 
which the author, possessing it himself in so marked a 
degree, is able to impart to so much of his work. More- 
over, as a plea for the disadvantages of debarring Ministers 
from holding directorships it had the special dialectical 
merit of being urged by a Prime Minister who holds none, 
and who, being surrounded by colleagues who among them 
dispose of sixty-five or so, is shyly conscious that the excep- 
tion in his own case cannot be regarded as a tribute to his 
business capacity. Nevertheless, the speech, though not 
delivered without the air of conviction, was very definitely 
wanting in the power to convince. The majority against 
the amendment to the Address regretting the extensive 
retention of directorships in public companies by Ministers, 
though it had been moved by a Member carrying as little 
weight in the House as Mr. Swift MacNeill, was only 38 ; 
and it seems by no means impossible that on the pure 
merits of the case, and if all fear of bringing about a 
Governmental crisis could have been put aside, the vote 
would have gone the other way. 

Such a vote would have been, in our opinion, justified, 
and it is much to be regretted that Mr. Balfour allows 
himself to be beguiled into an operation which, unlike the 
usual workings of mental subtlety, imports, not the exist- 
ence of distinctions where there are none, but the denial of 
distinctions where they actually exist. For the gist of his 
contention is that it would be obviously absurd, and, 
indeed, impossible, to attempt to insist that a man should 
disembarrass himself from all private business interests 
before becoming a Minister of State; that there is no 
essential difference between participation in the manage- 
ment of a private firm and the hoiding of directorships in 
limited liability companies, in respect of the effect of either 
occupation upon fitness to discharge Cabnet responsibility ; 
and that, therefore, the objection raised te company director- 
ships is clearly unreasonable. It is in the second branch 
of this argument that there is a confusion. It would be 
worse than futile to endeavour to secure for the highest 
service of the State a class of men permanently dis- 
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ing out for those to whom he may entrust the chi 
administrative authority in the main Departments lef 
public affairs, and the principal participation with hims . 
in the determination of the legislative and executive oli 
of Government, In this Mr. Balfour is perfectly F ni, 
and so he is in holding that Cabinet Ministers = 
selected must, and may safely, be trusted to guard the 
selves by considerations of personal honour from ens 
their discharge of their public duty to be in any — 
limited or interfered with by regard for their private 
concerns. What he fails to see is that the ecu 
of directorships of public companies concurrently with 
that of high (or perhaps with any) Ministerial offic 
involves, not at all necessarily an enhancement of 
liability to temptations of a gross kind, but a gratuitous 
creation of possibilities of conilict between different classes 
of fiduciary duty. The director of a limited company who 
is also in the Cabinet may have, and probably as a rulg 
has, but an insignificant holding in the stock of such com. 
pany; and even if it should be otherwise, the kind of 
danger to be guarded against is not that of an abuse of 
early Governmental knowledge for Stock Exchange pur- 
poses. It is as a shareholder, not a director, that any 
Minister will be tempted in that way, and of the robust. 
ness of the virtue of our public men under that kind of 
stress the country must be, and is rightly, ready to tako 
its chance. But the Minister who is a director, trusted by 
the shareholders who appoint him to give the best counsel 
he can devise, in the light of the best information he 
possesses, for the conduct of their affairs, may quite con- 
ceivably find himself in situations where the path of duty 
between the divergent claims of State and of corporate 
trusteeship seems for the moment much less clear than 
might be desired, and where, moreover, a step along the 
wrong path is incapable of recall. In these days, when, on 
the one hand, the range of direct Governmental interference 
in commercial and industrial affairs is ever increasing, and, 
on the other hand, Executive action of various kinds may 
exercise a powerful, though indirect, effect on very 
numerous classes of business undertakings, there is cer- 
tainly nothing fanciful in holding that the board-room of 
many a public company can hardly be the safest or most 
comfortable place for a Cabinet Minister. It is no mere 
danger of letting out secrets that has to be thought of. The 
kind of situation which it is necessary to have in view is 
one wherein a man has to give advice on questions of 
business policy with knowledge in his mind different from, 
and superior to, that possessed by his colleagues. It may 
well happen in such cases that either he must give advice 
which, with his secret knowledge, he will recognise as not 
the best for the interests of the business concerned, or he 
must give advice from which, in view of its discordance 
with such facts as are common knowledge, his colleagues 
will be enabled to infer facts which he is not entitled to 
reveal. That situations of this description do not present 
themselves very often may perhaps be argued from the 
circumstance that men of the highest honour are still 
quite willing to hold company directorships with places in 
the Cabinet ; but that the possibilities on which we have 
laid stress do exist, and that the conditions of the times 
are such as to tend towards their multiplication, cannot, 
we hold, be reasonably disputed. 


To maintain this is not at all to join with those, if such 
there be, who speak or write as if there were something in 
itself derogatory on the part of any public man in member- 
ship of the boards of well-established public companies. 
The contention is simply that the still higher and more 
binding obligation of State trusteeship ought not to have 
any other fiduciary responsibility whatever placed in 
possible competition with it; and the more honourable 
and important the competing responsibility is recognised 
as being, the more essential is it that the risk of collision 
should be avoided. There can be no fear of making 
public life “ poorer, not purer,” as Mr. Balfour imagines, 
by insisting on a requirement which, as we have shown, 
is based on a consideration of the difficulties of human 
nature on its higher, not its lower, sides. There are 
not many, if any, public men whose livelihood depends 
when out of office on their fees as company directors. 
Those of them who are valued for their eminent 
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husiness capacity, and who might, under such a rule 
ag we should wish to see, resign their directorships 
juring their occupation of Cabinet office, would have little 
jiffculty in obtaining similar employment, if it were of 
‘ns rtance to them, on leaving office. In so far as this 
ractice has prevailed of securing prominent rising 

liticlans as directors, either as an advertisement or 
on the off-chance of their proving “ useful” by their 
influence on the course of legislation or administration, 
an discouragement which might be administered to it 
would be of unquestionable public value. The less there 
is of that kind of thing the better for the tone both of 

Jitical and of commercial life. And without doubt a rule 
‘ainst director-Ministers would exercisc an indirectly 
yseful influence in other spheres. If in the highest walks 
of public life a somewhat Puritanical standard can be 
enforced in regard to the extra-official relationships of 
leading men, there cannot fail to be a favourable reaction 
therefrom on the tone of municipal circles. In this matter 
Mr. Balfour is yet unconvinced, but only a little more 
education of public opinion can be needed to secure his 
acceptance of a sounder view than that which was set forth 
in the pleasant and ingenious, but unpersuasive, speech in 
which he vindicated the rights of his colleagues to be 
company directors. 


In our opinion, ther, the rule should be that all Cabinet 
Ministers should resign their directorships on taking 
office. This rule need not in the least produce a divorce 
between Cabinet Ministers and the world of business—a 
divorce which we should regret to see accomplished quite 
as strongly as would Mr. Balfour—for when the Minister 
went out of office he could, and would, if he had 
gained his directorships on his business merits and not 
because he was a politician of high standing, be re- 
appointed. The enforcement of the rule we desire might 
deprive some rising politicians of their chances of obtain- 
ing ornamental directorships, but it would in no way 
deprive the Cabinet of the services of bond-fide business 
men, 





MACEDONIA AND ITS GOVERNOR. 


E shall probably be thought hard to please when we 
say that the prompt acceptance by the Sultan of 
the Austro-Russian scheme of reform is the least hopeful 
incident in the negotiations. It shows such accurate 
appreciation on his part of the paramount necessity of 
preventing any resort to force by the Allied Powers. The 
first thing he has to think of is how they can be kept 
quiet, and nothing can do this so completely as the 
evidence of goodwill that he has now given them. All 
manner of hitches in execution will, of course, have to be 
calculated on and allowed for. Russia and Austria- 
Hungary will not mobilise troops or move armies for 
delays due to this cause. But delays arising at Constan- 
tinople, delays having their origin in the Sultan’s own 
action—in his refusal to listen to the Ambassadors’ repre- 
sentations, or to admit that Turkish administration is at 
fault, or that there is any need of change in the methods 
heretofore in use in Macedonia—these would have been 
obstacles on which the Powers had no doubt reckoned. 
Having foreseen them, it is probable that they had also pro- 
vided against them, and any hesitation on the part of the 
Sultan about accepting the terms might, for anything he 
could know to the contrary, have been the signal for joint 
action. Consequently there has been no hesitation. The 
Sultan has taken care to give the Powers no pretext for bring- 
lng any pressure to bear upon him. In the highest quarter 
of all the reforms have found prompt and compieie favour. 
Whether the proposed reforms are adequate or not, we 
learn from Reuter that the Sultan was not expected to fal! 
in with them so quickly. “4 may be said at once,” the 
telegram of February 22nd ran, “that several points in the 
scheme are sure to encounter opposition here ;” and then the 
Message went on to explain how very muca in earnest the 
Powers are. They “ will admit of no modification of their 
scheme, and will demand its acceptance and application 
without delay.” If this be not complied with, “ measures 
of coercion will be adopted.” 

Well, it will be asked, what more can you want? For 
weeks past you have been saying that the only hope of 
‘eeping the peace in Macedonia, and at the same time making 
life bearable for the Macedonians, is this very scheme which 








has now been held to the Sultan’s head and been accepted 
by him. Would you have had him refuse out of mere 
caprice, or by reason of some fancied injury done to his 
dignity ? Would you have had him stand on that dignity, 
and in the character of an independent Sovereign decline 
to discuss with his neighbours the government of his own 
subjects? The answer to these questions is that the 
Sultan’s ready acceptance of the terms offered him would 
be the best possible way out of the difficulty provided 
that we could be sure that it expresses his final atti- 
tude on the subject. But Abd-ul-Hamid has two character- 
istics that come in rather importantly here. He is an 
Orientai, and he is Abd-ul-Hamid. He has all the 
subtlety that marks his race, and he has shown 
again and again by what methods this subtlety works in 
his particular case. He has learned that to seem to an- 
ticipate criticism, to be ready with concessions even before 
he is asked for them, to be willing to substitute stronger 
proposals the moment that those first drafted are declared 
insufficient, need not be anything more than moves in @ 
carefully devised plan for amusing the Powers until such 
time as a Macedonian insurrection has changed the whole 
situation, and given the Turks the advantage of which the 
Powers have been so anxious to deprivethem. The Sultan 
loses nothing by thus readily failing in with the Austro- 
Russian proposals. He has the whole machinery of delay 
in reserve, and it will be none the less effective because it is 
resorted to last rather than first. ‘The reforms have to be 
applied over a large and imperfectly known area,—an area 
peopled by rival races only waiting to be played off 
against one another, and in some cases hating their fellow- 
slaves more bitterly than their common oppressor. The 
district is visited from time to time by hordes of strangers 
passing under the general name of brigands, and animated 
by a determination to provoke the Turks to employ a kind 
of repression which they are only restrained from employ- 
ing by a sense of prudence. If the Sultan were genuinely 
anxious to make the reforms a reality, he would have no 
light task before him; what is the probability that he will 
be more successful if—far the more likely hypothesis of 
the two—he is only pretending to put them in force in 
order to avail himself to the utmost of every difficulty 
that presents itself ? 


However excellent the reforms might be in themselves, the 
permanent obstacle of the Sultan’s character and purposes 
would remain, and be full of uncomfortable suggestions. 
But even in themselves they fall very far short of per- 
fection. Everything depends on the personality of the 
Inspector-General. He is to be a very great personage, 
armed with “the right of employing Ottoman troops 
throughout the whole extent of the three vilayets without 
being obliged to have recourse on each occasion to the 
central Government.” This, we fullv admit, is a con- 
cession of great magnitude. The Sultan has delegated 
to a subordinate the dearest and most personal of his 
powers,—the right of directing the movements of every 
part of his Army. For the time that this arrange- 
ment lasts that is a genuine surrender of one of his 
chief prerogatives,—a surrender which even a Constitu- 
tional King would be unwilling to make at the sugges- 
tion of a foreign Power. The Inspector-General will, 
in fact, be the absolute ruler of Macedonia, and the 
troops necessary to enforce his orders wii! be at his un- 
fettered disposal. But what are the influences under which 
he will act, and what the considerations which wi!l deter- 
mine the use he makes of his powers? The answers to these 
questions must depend on the duration of his office and 
the quarter from which the judgment passed on his conduct 
will come. In plain words, with whom has he to reckon,— 
Austria and Russia, or the Sultan? As a Turk, he knows 
perfectly well what the road to the Sultan’s favour will be. 
He knows that to win it he must be careful to read between 
the lines of every order, and keep his ears open to every 
qualifying postscript which accompanies the specific direc- 
tions to do this or to omit that. He is placed there in 
name to govern Macedonia in accordance with the 
directions of the Allied Powers. But so far as the Sultan’s 
intention goes, he is placed for the quite opposite purpose of 
carrying out just so little of those directions as is consistent 
with keeping the Powers in good humour. Which of these 
two masters will he serve? He cannot serve both, because 
the objects they respectively have in view are hopelessly 
divergent. liussia and Austria wish to remove the causes 
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which keep Macedonia miserable, and therefore disturbed. 
The Sultan wishes to be thought to be removing these 
causes, until something else presents itself to draw away the 
attention of the two Powers to affairs more properly their 
own. ‘There is no reason why the Inspector-General 
should not feel sure, and have excellent reasons for 
feeling sure, that his interests are all on the side of the 
Powers; that if he succeeds in pacifying Macedonia he 
will have established a valid claim on their gratitude which 
will ensure him constant and honourable employment,— 
employment which may not impossibly outlast the Turkish 
dominion in Europe. But how are these reasons to have any 
force when the appointment is only for three years? The 
first article of the Project describes the importance which 
Austria-Hungary and Russia attach to the maintenance 
of this dignitary in his post,—for three years. And “in 
view of the interest attaching to his mission,” they ask for 
a promise that the Inspector-General shall not be recalled 
before the expiration of this period “unless the two 
Governments are previously consuited on the subject.” 
But what is to happen after the three years are over? 
The Inspector-General will to all appearance simply retire, 
carrying with him the congratulations of the two Powers, 
and probably the miniatures set in diamonds of the two 
Emperors. ‘To these tributes may be added on his arrival 
at Constantinople a similar token from the Sultan,—and 
then? What sort of a career will await him if he has 
deliberately set at naught his Imperial master’s hints 
and suggestions, and has governed Macedonia in the real 
interest of the Macedonians? <A short one, we should 
say, and that passed in involuntary seclusion, unless, 
indeed, he prefers to pass sentence of banishment on him- 
self, and to spend the rest of his life in exile. With this 
prospect before him if he does his duty to the Powers, is 
it likely that he will doit? It seems to us as certain as 
anything can be that the limitation of his term of office 
carefully deprives him of every motive which can possibly 
point in this direction. It is conceivable, of course, that 
we are too pessimistic, and that things will go as we hope, 
and not as we think only too probable. If so, and if we 
are proved wrong by a real change for the better in the 
Macedonian situation, none will be more pleased than we 


shall be. 





RESPONSIBILITY IN PEACE AND WAR. 


HE officers of the French Navy during the past week 
have been brought face to face with a question 
which, if it has not come into prominence before in con- 
nection with French naval manceuvres, has at least pro- 
voked a good deal of astonished and angry comment in 
the Paris Press. During the general manceuvres of a 
squadron, we are told by the Paris correspondent of the 
Times, two battleships, the ‘Gaulois’ and the ‘ Bouvet,’ 
were slightly damaged by a collision. The Commanders 
were summoned before a Commission of Inquiry, and by 
the Commission, as also by the Admiral commanding the 
squadron, they were absolved from blame. M. Pelletan, 
however, the Minister of Marine, took quite a different 
view of the affair, and -relieved both officers of their com- 
mand. M. Pelletan’s decision has been received in Paris 
with something like an outery. The Débats, apparently 
well informed as to the technical points of the case, has 
strongly condemned the action of the Minister of Marine. 
The Echo de Paris has gone further, and has obtained an 
interview with M. Pelletan’s predecessor, M. Lockroy, who, 
perhaps naturally, has no great opinion of M. Pelletan’s in- 
sight into naval problems. M. Lockroy began by observing 
that “it is not possible while sitting in a Ministerial 
office to form a judgment on a manceuvre executed by naval 
units in the Mediterranean or on the ocean,” and he went 
on to express the opinion that in such cases “ the great dis- 
advantage of excessive punishments is that they impose 
upon officers a timidity contrary to their nature, which 
may have the effect of preventing them from venturing 
upon a difficult manceuvre. They would no longer dare to 
entrust their men with operations that are sometimes dan- 
gerous, knowing that if by chance the manceuvres were to 
cause damage or to bring about an accident their career 
would be ruined.” That appears to be an expression of 
opinion representative of the genera! tenor of criticism in 
Paris of M. Pelletan’s decision. The question is whether 
it is representative of the body of opinion of the persous 


most interested i i ee 
— in the matter,—namely, the French naval 

We believe it to be true of the Navies and armies of all 
great nations that in cases which involve question 
neglect of duty, whenever the decision of the hi the 
official concerned is stern—it may be stern sleet 
cruelty—the last persons who are found to oman an 
such sternness are the brother-officers of the officer 
punished. The outside public raises an outcry, thinking 
that it sees injustice done. The injustice that it thinks if 
sees is the ruin of the career of a man who has apparent) 
merely met with an unfortunate accident such ag mij i 
happen to anybody,—an accident which may have canned 
no loss of life, but which, perhaps, has merely necessitated 
little public money being spent in repairing the dama: : 
done ; though, as a rule, probably the consideration of the 
waste of money involved weighs very lightly in the balanog 
The outside public is chiefly commercial, and also to q 
certain extent sentimental. It is occupied from day to 
day in watching the rise and fall, the success and the 
failure, of commercial careers; and since a successful 
business career is only built up by long and meritorious 
effort, and since the public has evidence given it every day 
that a man who has attained a high position in commerca 
or other branches of civil activity may still make mistakes 
and yet not fall from the eminence he has gained, it js 
shocked when it suddenly finds that in certain walks of 
life a man may work for years up to success and in a 
moment be thrown to the bottom again. It applies com. 
mercial standards to non-commercial careers, and it ig 
sentimental in applying those standards. ‘To think that 
Captain So-and-so, the best and most conscientious of 
men, should have worked for so many years up to 
so honourable a position, and then that by a stroke 
of the pen he should be reduced to a disgraced 
obscurity ! ’"—that is the almost inevitable comment. A 
nation greatly occupied with commercial pursuits hates 
one idea above all others, and that is the idea of in. 
security of tenure of office. What it does not realise, or 
rather, what it takes a long time to realise, is that in 
certain branches of national activity tenure of office must 
in the nature of things be insecure. There cannot be 
greater insecurity of office than that which is readily faced 
by the naval officer, who in time of war knows that a single 
well-directed shell may send himself, his ship, and his crew 
to the bottom of the sea. Yet if in time of peace the 
public is given even a shadow of a reminder of that per- 
petually existing insecurity, you always hear an outcry. 
Not from the general body of officers, for they realise what 
the public does not. It is their creed that they must not 
make mistakes, that they must not meet with accidents, 
that they will be punished if they do; and that creed, as 
we have said, we believe is common to the navies and 
armies of all great nations. Unless the nature of the 
French naval officer differs greatly from that of the British, 
we imagine the general comment among French officers on 
the dismissal of the Commanders of the ‘ Gaulois ’ and the 
‘Bouvet’ will not have been condemnatory of M. Pelletan’s 
decision. It will have taken the form rather of a silently 
wade criticism of the dismissed officers’ abilities and 
prudence, as compared with the abilities and the prudence 
of the critic. ‘Catch me running my ship into another 
ship. I know my business far too well for that to happen 
tome.’ That is the kind of criticism which is, and which 
ought to be, natural to the officer of a great Navy. It is 
right that an officer, however humble his position may be, 
should be sufficiently self-reliant—conceited, if you like—as 
to be filled with the conviction that he will always be able 
to foresee and to prevent accidents. 

Here a rather instructive contrast might be drawn—at 
all events in so far as Britain is concerned—between the 
measure of responsibility exacted from officers of the Navy 
and officers of the Army during manceuvres in time of 
peace. In the Navy an officer is court-martialled if he 
runs his ship aground, or if he runs into another ship, 
whether during manceuvres or not. In the Army an 
officer may make the most obvious mistakes in the course 
of manceuvres—mistakes which were they to occur i 
actual warfare would clearly be disastrous—but he is not 
court-martialled. He may get put down in somebody's 
“black books,” and he may find a junior officer subse- 
quently promoted over his head; but that is all. For the 





moment he retains his command; and perhaps it would be 
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wrong that he should not. For a mistake made by a 
Tofficer in time of peace meets with immediate conse- 
st which everybody can see, and about which there 
= uestion. The ship is sunk, as in the case of the 
a aon of the ‘ Victoria’ and the ‘ Camperdown,’ and the 
ship and the crew are lost; or the bow-plates of a 
destroyer are stove in, and the damage is patent. But in 
the case of a mistake made by an Army officer in man- 
euvres in time of peace the magnitude of the mistake cannot 
be exactly appreciated. The men might have retrieved 
their officer’s error ; what looked like sheer folly might in 
actual warfare have been justified by the results of pure 
luck; the enemy might possibly have imagined that what 
was apparently a blind mistake was in reality a deliberately 
conceived feint covering a more dangerous attack from 
elsewhere; and soon. The umpire cannot point to dead 
bodies, smashed guns, rifles thrown away. He can only 
say what he believes would have happened, and the officer 
concerned can always answer—it is, of course, only a silent 
answer—that he believes he might have got through. 
Such a state of things is not all to the good, though it is, 
rhaps, inevitable. It does not, at all events, give to the 
‘Army subaltern in time of peace that stern, immediate 
sense of responsibility which comes to the midshipman 
who has only just left the ‘ Britannia.’ That is not to say 
that the Army subaltern would be any the less ready to 
accept responsibility in peace-time than the midshipman, 
for he accepts responsibility without question on active 
service. But the conditions of the two careers are different ; 
the Naval officer, in a certain sense, is always working 
under war conditions, and the Army officer is not. 


M. Lockroy in the interview to which we have referred 
was questioned particularly as to the advisability of 
showing indulgence to officers in command of small craft, 
such as torpedo-boats and destroyers. In his opinion, 
such officers, if they meet with an accident, should not 
necessarily be treated with severity. “The officer who 
causes most damage to those vessels is frequently the most 
capable, as those boats are made to navigate in shallow 
water, and to expose themselves constantly to all sorts of 


perils, thus habituating their crews to every kind of | 


danger.” He seems to think that in future officers com- 
manding torpedo-boats will be afraid of taking risks. We 
do not believe, as we have said, that his fears are justified. 
For the truth is that the world is made up.of two kinds 
of men: those who are afraid of taking responsibility. and 
those who are not. ‘The man who is likely to make a good 
officer will never shirk responsibility, whatever punishment 
may be in store for him if he fails. He does not, in fact, 
think about punishment; he is convinced that he will 
succeed. If he fears failure, he will probably fail, and the 
navy to which he belongs will be the better for being rid 
of him. In every army and navy it must happen 
occasionally that an officer may seem to be treated with 
undue severity; but while admitting that fact, no junior 
officer worth his salt is the less anxious to command a 
regiment or a battleship. 








A HEBREW “JOURNAL INTIME.” 
HE world has almost always acknowledged the fascination 
of any writer who could take it completely into his 
confidence. For the sake of candour men will forgive almost 
anything, so intense is the natural desire to analyse the human 
heart. It is the story of a man’s thoughts, not his acts, that 
we all want to know; and it is just this story which so few 
men have power to tell. Perhaps it was never better told 
than two thousand three hundred years ago,—the date 
assigned by the latest Hebrew scholars to the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. We know what the writer thought about life 
and about death, about the poor and the rich, about men and 
about women; how the eternal problems of religion tortured 
his spirit in his youth, and what ccnclusion he came to in his 
oldage. His conviction that there is nothing new under the 
sun is strangely illustrated before our eyes as we read his 
work to-day. The truth is the one thing that keeps fresh. 
Any affectation is like a fly in the ointment. The “Scrrows 
of Werther” are more stale now than those of the rich Jew 

who far away in another age wrote a journal intime. 
The writer describes his outward state vividly and con- 
cisely. It is merely the gorgeous background against which 





he desires to show his inward misery. He is a very rich man, 
able, accomplished, probably of Royal blood. ‘“ Whatsoever 
mine eyes desired,” he tells us, “I kept not from them.” “I 
made me great works; I builded me houses; I planted me 
vineyards: I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted 
trees in them of all kind of fruits: I made me pools of water, 
to water therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees: I got 
me servants and maidens, and had servants born in my house; 
also I had great possessions of great and small cattle above 
all that were in Jerusalem before me: I gathered me also 
silver and gold, and the peculiar treasure of kings and of the 
provinces: I gat me men singers and women singers, and 
the delights of the sons of men, as musical instruments, and 
that of all sorts. So I was great.” Such was the home of a 
rich Oriental when we English were savages. It is possibly 
not so very unlike the home of a millionaire to-day. 


In the year 400 B.C., as in 1903 A.D., “ the eye is not satis- 
fied with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing,” and the 
master of all these delightful possessions finds them altogether 
vanity. Still cruder methods of obtaining happiness he tries. 
“T sought in mine heart to give myself unto wine,” and “to 
lay hold on folly”; but in license, as in luxury, he finds only 
vexation of spirit. A very modern virtue distracts his mind 
from his enjoyments. He cannot get rid of the sense of pity. 
On the side of the oppressors is power, and the poor have no 
comforter. The sight of the “evil work” of these oppressors 
maddens him. He would gladly help the downtrodden. He 
despises those who suffer the pangs of compassion and do 
nothing to alleviate suffering,—the people who sit still and eat 
their hearts out. “The fool foldeth his hands together, and 
eateth his own flesh,” he exclaims. Yet he himself cannot 
see what to do. Prosperity does not solve the question of 
the residuum. ‘‘When goods increase, they are increased 
that eat them”; and he feels, moreover, that the worth 
of all action is brought down by the constant menace 
of death. Philanthropist and pauper both perish together. 
The fear of annihilation has a strong hold on him, 
and paralyses him at every turn. In another mood 
the question of poverty appears to him in a fairer light. 
He envies the sweet sleep of the labouring man. The 
dignity of agriculture gilds the sordid side of toil. “The 
profit of the earth is for all,” he reflects; “the king himself is 
served by the field.” ‘Ihere are points at which the life of the 
labouring classes compares favourably with that of his own. 
Evidently he has been impressed by the serenity and patience 
of the poor in the face of suffering and death, while the rich 
man “ hath much sorrow and wrath with his sickness.” Again, 
with the strange moral insight which belongs to his race, and 
remains with its sons however earthy they may become, he per- 
ceives that the power to oppress is hardly a benefit. It is one 
of the evils which he sees under the sun that “one man 
ruleth over another to his own hurt.” A great man may live 
in bondage to a tyrannical temper. “ Better,” he says, “is a 
poor and a wise child than an old and foolish king who will 
no more be admonished. For out of prison he cometh to 
reign.” Inquisitorial power is to be eschewed by those who 
seek happiness. “Take no heed unto all words that are 
spoken,” he writes; “lest thou hear thy servant curse thee: 
for oftentimes also thine own heart knoweth that thou thyself 
likewise hast cursed others.” 

Being a Jew, intellectual pleasures are exceedingly keen to 
him, and he is not without intellectual arrogance. Perhaps 
with knowledge will come satisfaction. “ Iapplied my heart to 
know, and to search, and to seek out wisdom, and the reason of 
things”; but happiness still eludes him, and impossibihty of 
philosophic assurance and the absolute certainty of death make 
him give up the pursuit. “Then said I in my heart, As it 
happeneth to the fool, so it happeneth even to me; and why was 
Ithen more wise?” Diametrically opposed sentiments do not 
startle the reader in these pages. Every man whe has the 
heart to note down the incidents of his inner life must register 
contradictions. His reason and his conviction are continually 
at variance. Consistency belongs to self-suppression rather 
than to self-revelation. ‘Though a sinner do evil an hundred 
times, and his days be prolonged,” we find this philosopher 
declaring, “yet surely I know that it shall be well with them 
that fear God.” Within a page he argues that “there is no 
better thing under the sun, than to eat, and to drink, and to be 








merry,” because “there be just men, unto whom it happeneth 
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according to the work of the wicked; again, there be wicked 
men, to whom it happeneth according to the work of the 
righteous.” With cynical precision he declares that he has 
never met a really good woman, and seldom a really good man. 
“Counting one by one, to find out the account: which yet my 
soul seeketh, but I find not: one man among a thousand have 
I found; but a woman among all those have I not found.” 
Then with a sudden revulsion of feeling: “ Lo, this only have 
I found, that God hath made man upright; but they have 
sought out many inventions.” Continually he asserts the 
Epicurean doctrine. Life is so short. He will live for enjoy- 
ment. But as continually “the spirit of man that goeth 
upward” breaks through his determination, and makes him 
contradict himself. 

Tn a search after wisdom no Jew could forget religion. 
As was inevitable to a man of his type, the ordinary religious 
services of his day failed to satisfy this ancient writer. The 
ceremonial of the Temple repels him. No wise man has ever 
despised, however, the reading of the Scriptures. ‘“ Be more 
ready to hear, than to give the sacrifice of fools,” he says to 
himself. ‘God is in heaven, and thou upon earth: therefore 
let thy words be few.” Why should men elaborate their 
ignorance? he seems to wonder. “Fora dream cometh through 
the multitude of business; and a fool’s voice is known by 
multitude of words.” Still, he does not call in question 
the existence of the Deity. “In the multitude of dreams and 
many words,” he reflects, “ there are also divers vanities : but 
fear thou God.” 

Towards the end of the book there is less reasoning 
and more giving in to convictions. The writer is mentally 
tired out. He sees that this ceaseless wondering and 
anxiety, this living in the presence of death, will tie 
his hands and make his life absolutely barren. He de- 
termines to cease speculating and to turn his face away 
from his last end. It is the only way, he realises, to accom- 
plish anything. He begins to “cast” his “bread upon the 
waters,’ to work without too much thought of results. 
“He that observeth the wind shall not sow; and he 
that regardeth the clouds shall not reap,” he declares 
to be his experience. Therefore, “in the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand: for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good.” As the time ap- 
proaches when the pitcher shall “ be broken at the fountain,” 
and “the spirit shall return unto God who gave it,” the terror 
of death seems to leave him, and out of the wearing sense of 
responsibility he has never wholly shaken off arises a hope of 
a future life. ‘God shall bring every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing,” he concludes, and we feel that he 
would rather wake to judgment than sleep for ever. 

Did this man really live so long ago? It seems impossible. 
The doubts and discontents he endured, the problems and 
possibilities he discussed, are so exactly like our own. We 
are constrained to believe his own words: “Is there any 
thing whereof it may be said, See, this is new? it hath been 
already of old time, which was before us.” 





“UNBERUFEN.” 


HERE are many little superstitions that we still harbour 
and indulge, like our childish fancies, because they 
seem to have survived from the childhood of the human race. 
We have the same tenderness for them as for our own distant 
experiences, and we play with the little artificial fears they 
provoke, as we like to recall the fact that we were once afraid 
of the policeman or the dark. To do so fills us with a com- 
forting sense of our own improved state, and is a set-off to 
that inexplicable yet gentle sadness which comes with the 
thought of lost childhood, and, to some minds, of the lost 
simplicity of a primitive world. But in any momentous event 
these little superstitions lose their hold on us, They are only 
toysand make-beliefs to be played with in intervals of pleasant 
ease and to be put away the moment reality becomes pressing. 
Yet there is one superstition we also play with, but which we 
cannot so easily be rid of when we will,—the superstition 
that to boast of good fortune provokes a speedy reversal 
of it. We may seem to jest when we cry “ Unberufen” 
after declaring that we have never yet caught the influenza, 
but it is not all jesting. At the kack of our minds there 


* : ° WR... 
is a real fear that our immunity may cease if we adverti 
it, as though it were something we wished to conceal jn 
the jealousy of the gods. We only seem to jest at all sine 
from shame at our own weakness, and partly from thay 
humour which likes to laugh over the trivial aspects of ats 
things, as if to take a kind of revenge for the weight with 
which serious things sometimes press upon our minds, It 
amuses us to surprise the great forces of life Operating in 
trifles, and to turn the incongruity of the process to ridicule 
There is a pleasant absurdity in the thought that Nemesig 
should be provoked by the most petty challenge. It makes 
Nemesis seem for the moment ridiculous, and enables us to 
laugh at our most obscure terrors. 


Yet these obscure terrors outlive our laughter, and haunt 
us the more persistently in the graver matters of life, 
If some great happiness has tempted us toa momentary 
defiance of fate, we do not cry “Unberufen,” but we 
hasten to unsay our defiance with an involuntary shudder, 
which proves that the fear of Nemesis is no playful revival 
of a dead superstition, but is rooted deep in our natures and 
most powerful when we are most strongly moved. We cannot 
account for that shudder by the knowledge that there is some. 
thing dangerous in arrogance, that it is only a symptom of a 
state of mind which courts disaster. It is too spontaneous and 
sudden to be the result of any reasoned theory. Fear is the 
cause of it, an irrational fear that there exists some Power 
jealous of human happiness, and easily provoked to wreck it. 
It was that fear which drove primitive man to torture himself 
and others before some misshapen fetish, and it still persists 
behind all the nobler faiths and philosophies of civilisation, 
Primitive man in his weakness and ignorance was a child 
afraid of the dark; and as some people can never shake off a 
nervousness caused by a fright in childhood, so mankind has 
not yet recovered from the primitive fear of the malignity 
of things. It has inherited a nervousness that may be 
concealed at ordinary times, but which only needs some 
special circumstance to betray it. No doubt the lapse of 
ages has made it less acute. Our Deity is not a fetish 
to whom we render human sacrifices. We are past the 
stage even of throwing away our choicest possessions to 
appease His jealousy. Indeed, we have relinquished the 
theory of a jealous God. Malignity and perversity have 
no part in our reasoned conception of the order of things, 
But half in jest we still attribute a certain malignity to 
chance. We have agreed to regard it as the arbitrary dis. 
poser of trifles, and to see some perversity in its operations, 
It is only because trifles alone are concerned that we 
can endure to hold even this theory consciously. Graver 
matters are ordered by Providence, and the word itself pre- 
cludes anything malignant or perverse. We are grown-up 
men; we have reasoned away all the causeless terrors of our 
childhood except this one, which persists through all reason 
and still influences our conduct. There is still something in 
the height of good fortune that appals us, still a shuddering 
apprehension in our securest happiness, as if its very security 
were likely to provoke its downfall. We cannot rid our minds of 
the belief that the arrogance of success is a fault peculiarly 
obnoxious to heaven, and we avoid it for that reason more than 
because it revolts our moral sense. Yet the belief is both an 
insult to Providence, and contrary to our own experience. We 
cannot suppose that the Supreme Being has an arbitrary 
aversion for any of the crimes of men, or would punish a 
lesser crime more severely than a greater. Arrogance is not 
one of the worst vices, and is compatible with many virtues. 
A random boastful word may not even be a symptom of arro- 
gance, but merely of a momentary exultation that at worst 
deserves no graver punishment than to be laughed at. We 
know, too, that in this life at least vices are punished, if at ail, 
by means of their owneffects. If arrogance producesa reckless 
carelessness, it may bring about its own ruin. But a man may 
be arrogant and still retain all the qualities that made him 
successful. There is no reason, in fact, why arrogance, more 
than any other human failing, should be the peculiar object 
of divine justice, either directiy or indirectly. Divine justice 
is beyond our understanding; but though we cannot see 
in it the consistency of the highest human justice, since 
a great part of its operations are hidden from us, yet we 
have no right to attribute to it the weaknesses with which 





human justice is necessarily tainted. But if we disbelieve 
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ty divine justice altogether, and think that the universe 
+. ooverned by an indifferent fate, there is no more reason in 
‘hee fears of ours. There can be no jealousy and no irony in 
an indifferent fate, for these are human qualities, and the 
essence of the conception of fate is its remoteness from every- 
thing human. If it seems a nightmare, it is a modern one 
filled with the terrors of cold inexplicability, not the primitive 
bogey of a busily malign fetish. 

But all these arguments are so obvious to the reason that 

it is clear reason can have nothing to do with the fears of 
which we speak. Only an inherited nervousness can account 
for their strange persistence: and though we must recognise 
their existence, we shall do well to discourage them as much 
as vossible. Yet it is a curious fact that we are rather apt to 
encourage them. Even while we shudder we see something 
picturesque in the thought of Nemesis; and some wisdom 
in the mere nervousness that would appease it, though 
nervousness is perhaps the most unwise of human weak- 
nesses. The story of Polycrates of Samos is one of the 
most popular in Greek history, and its popularity must 
arise, not from its intrinsic interest, but from the 
moral commonly drawn from it. Yet it might be made 
to point a moral of an exactly contrary kind. It could 
be argued that Polycrates by throwing his most precious 
possession into the sea showed that he had lost the self-confi- 
dence necessary to success; and it is likely enough that the 
nervousness which immense success produces brings it to an 
end more often than the recklessness of arrogance. Napoleon 
is the most often cited modern example of the pride that goes 
before a fall, but it was the fear of hazarding his last re- 
serves that made him fail to win the battle of Borodino. To 
all the warning stories of Nemesis we may oppose the braver 
proverb that fortune favours the bold; and men are bold only 
when they have faith in what Stevenson called the ultimate 
decency of things. Usually their faith is justified by results. 
It is true that sometimes a great adventurer is overthrown by 
some incalculable mischance, but it is the jealousy of his aspiring 
confidence felt by lesser men that makes them impute his 
fall to the jealousy of the gods. Incalculable mischances 
happen to the timid as well as to the brave. They are part of 
the mystery of things, and it is hardly necessary to say that 
there is no evidence to prove that they lie in wait for good 
fortune more than for bad. The dangers that beset success are 
many and great, but they can all be analysed and faced. They 
only become greater if we invest them with obscure and 
obsolete terrors. While nervousness is recognised as merely 
nervousness it may be overcome. But when we disguise it to 
ourselves, when we allow it to trick us into unworthy super- 
stitions, then we deprive ourselves of our best means of com- 
bating it. 





A COUNTRY SCHOOL READING-BOOK. 


O much regret has been expressed by country school 

managers that the teaching omits to instruct and interest 
the children in what should be the everyday knowledge of the 
facts relating to the farm and field, that the appearance of a 
reprint of Mr. H. B. Buchanan’s excellent “ Country Reader” 
(Macmillan and Co., 1s. 6d.) will be very welcome. Want 
ef acquaintance with even the A B C of the points, 
feeding, and rearing of cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs, 
and of the management and life-history of poultry, of the 
most useful breeds of dogs, and of the management of bees, is 
by no means confined to the children, or even to the parents 
of the children, who go to these schools; and there are very 
few readers who will not find something new and useful in 
Mr. Buchanan’s chapters under these heads, well illustrated 
and well told. In addition, there isa short account of the 
leading features of the life and structure of our commoner 
insects, and of the natural history of most of the leading 
types of birds and mammals, all within the space of two 
lundred and fifty well-printed pages of a small and handy 
hook, strongly bound. It is a “veading-book,” so that while 
our country school boys and girls are learning to read 
aloud, they can also be learning the desirable informa- 
tion contained in it, and at the same time gain from 
the pictures—what children pick up more quickly in 
that way than in any other available indoors—what first- 
class animals, such as Lord Rothschild’s dairy shorthorns, or 


bull, ora good retriever or gamecock or Dorking hen, or South 
Down sheep, ought to look like. It is all quite short, and yet 
quite readable, and not at all like “lessons,” while at the same 
time thoroughly up to date, and good enough for reference by 
the most practical person. The dairy chapters are excellent, 
with a photograph of a most pleasing dairy-maid in a nice 
clean tiled dairy. The history, proper treatment, and advice 
as to the management of horses would open the mind of 
any boy to new ideas on that congenial subject, and the 
business side of keeping poultry and pigs is set forth in a 
very attractive way. We wonder what proportion of the 
various classes, from the squire to the labourer, know that of 
every 100 lb. of food which an ox digests only 23 1b. go to 
increase the size of its body, while of every 100 lb. which a 
pig digests 46 lb. go to the same end, and that that is partly 
why a pig fattens so quickly and cheaply, and accounts for its 
“ being the creature most profitable for a poor man to keep and 
fatten.” There is even a thoroughly sound explanation of 
why pigs are greedy, and other pages on the good qualities 
of Berkshires, and on the feeding and uses of pigs 
in general, which even the Live Stock Journal could not 
take exception to, and yet which any child could under- 
stand. “What Selection has Done” opens their eyes to 
what has been going on, first naturally, and then by the 
skilled observance and assistance of man, and suggests the 
lines on which, if they have to deal with animals later, they 
can by thought and trouble carry matters rather further, and 
in any case try to keep the very best of everything they may 
be able to buy or rear. The author of the book is a landowner, 
with tenants and labourers of his own, and an all-round man, 
so that his sensible remarks and additions, the outcome of ex- 
perience, fall naturally into their places. These would be 
keenly appreciated by country boys whose fathers plough, 
reap, take care of horses, or milk cattle, because they hear 
them discussed at home. ‘“ Manage your stock on common- 
sense principles; feed them liberally, but don’t overdo it; 
give them constant change of pasture; from time to time 
chain-harrow, and if possible roll, your grass-land, and it will 
have a thick, well-knitted bottom of good nourishing feed, look- 
ing as green and rich as a well-kept lawn.” That is the kind 
of didactic remark which the boys will appreciate. In addi- 
tion, there are in short compass the latest ideas about keeping 
poultry in movable houses in the fields, how many eggs good 
hens ought to lay, why it pays to keep hens which lay 
early, and various practical economics of the same kind which, 
in the literal sense, “even a child can understand” if shown 
the reason why. 


The great advantage of books of this kind is that they make 
a peg on which to hang local examples of outdoor lore, and that 
the facts are a nucleus round which a village schoolmaster 
can accumulate a great deal of fresh and first-hand informa- 
tion in the children’s minds. They could be asked, after 
having read a few chapters, to say what they had seen going 
on in the fields on Saturday and Sunday, and explain the 
reason for what was being done. They could be induced to 
take an interest in what animals, from horses to rabbits, win 
prizes at the local shows, and to note which of their neighbours 
do best with their chickens or pigs. There is always a keen 
competition as to the latter, and local emulation as to other 
animals would probably be stimulated if the children were 
keen on the results. Tnere is no reason why the little 
ones should not learn how to pack and size eggs nicely, 
and to show the results; or find out for themselves what 
average weight of wool different flocks in the village 
give, or how many lambs are born, and which flocks pro- 
duce the most. It is not so much the facts, but the 
intelligent deductions from the facts, which will be of value 
to them. So little is done, and so much might be learnt, 
in many villages, that the reasons and practice of modern 
agricultural and rearing methods, from the largest to the 
smallest, might make a real difference to the comfort of 
many of them, and brighten the lives of the women and 
children. ‘To mention a single minor instance. At the 
present time there is a keen demand for pheasants’ eggs, an¢ 
also one for partridges’ eggs, the latter thing being one 
which cannot be met at all in this country, because no one 
here has yet invented a plan for getting partridges to lay in 
pens. Yet they can be induced to do so. Hens’ eggs are 





the Duke of Wellington’s cart teams, or a prize Aberdeen-Angus 


worth perhaps 13d. each all the year round, and a good 
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hen may lay twelve dozen eggs, bringing in lis. A 
pheasant kept in a pen will lay on an average twenty eggs 
worth a sovereign, and perhaps another dozen worth 4s.,—a 
total of 24s., or 10s. more than the hen yields. It might be a 
nice sum to set the children to work out, putting into the 
factors the cost at which pens could be made. 


Apart from the immediate money interest accruing from 
a knowledge even of the rudiments of modern methods 
of keeping and treating domestic animals, the whole system 
is now based on scientific and intelligent principles. These 
are themselves of at least as great educational value as the 
study of inorganic chemistry or mechanics, probably of 
greater, because each experiment depends on so many 
factors, and offers so much variety of treatment and appli- 
cation of intelligence in very many different ways, that 
an excellent mental training results. The Universities of the 
new science are the great estates, on which, from the top to 
the bottom, from pedigree herds, flocks, shire horses, woods 
and plantations, gardens and parks, down to the trout pools 
and the poultry runs, everything is managed with a single eye 
to two essentials,—the first, to produce the very best, whether 
cattle, horses, trees, or trout; and the second, to do this in the 
most economical way possible. Imagination and the power of 
conceiving what ought to be done lead the way; while energy 
and economies, and the strictest backbone of account keeping, 
are behind all these activities. The faculties brought into 
play to achieve them are of a kind and calibre which no one 
would depreciate, and of which the early encouragement of 
rural school training might often promote the first de- 
velopments, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
BARRACK RESTAURANTS. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The improvement of the soldier’s surroundings without 
interfering with the requirements of discipline or unduly 
burdening the Exchequer is one of the questions of the day 
in Army administration. Complaints are often made, usually 
with some reason, of the uncomfortable way in which soldiers’ 
meals are served, of the poorness of the utensils, dnd of the 
smell of food in the barrack rooms, which serve both as sleep- 
ing and dining rooms. The food question is one of the most 
tiresome to all concerned in the soldier’s life in barracks. In 
the first place, there is as much worry and correspondence 
regarding the number of rations drawn by units each month 
as in all the pay accounts. Thousands of letters on the subject, 
relating usually to trivial discrepancies between the number of 
rations drawn and the number of men present, circulate 
yearly, and many are the clerks thus employed; while com- 
manding officers are often called on to refund the value of 
rations overdrawn in circumstances unavoidable at the time. 
Officers spend some time daily in examining and passing 
the food supplied for issue, often with little enough know- 
ledge of its fitness or otherwise for human consumption. The 
visits of officers at meal-times pursuant to Regulations, for the 
purpose of hearing and inquiring into complaints, disturbs 
the comfort of men at their meals, and isa tiresome duty to the 
officers performingit. Under the present system, also, many men 
are of necessity taken away from military duties and training 
to act as cooks and messmen. 





It has been suggested that all this worry and trouble 
might be removed, and a soldier’s life made much more 
agreeable, if instead of actual rations soldiers were to draw 
a money equivalent, and if restaurants on the tenant system 
were established within barracks, at which the soldier could 
purchase all his meals. With such restaurants he would not 
be out of pocket should he leave barracks on half-holidays 
before the dinner-hour, being able to pay for a meal else- 
where. The mere idea of such an innovation, with the 
prospect of so much saving in vexatious routine and irritating 
correspondence, is enchanting to the regimental officer. 
There can be no doubt that the soldier’s meals would be far 
more interesting under such a system, and his barrack-room, 
freed from the taint of food, the smell of the bread cupboard, 
and the unsightliness of dirty platters, would become a more 
agreeableabode. Inconsidering any such scheme the first item 


crates 
some hundreds of men might be clamouring for breakfast at 
once. Of late, however, so many hut barracks have 
built on ground where space is no difficulty, that there should 
be no obstacle to building a few more “tin” huts ag restaurants 
without prohibitive cost, while even where there are mason 
barracks space could often be found for similar buildings 
The tenant of a restaurant would, of course, be bound down 
by his agreement to provide suitable food at a fixed tariff 
with penalties in the event of failure to maintain his standara 
while suitable provision would have to be made for the sanitary 
inspection of his tenement, and for the enforcement of sanitary 
measures. The soldier should he able to obtain at thega 
restaurants a reasonable breakfast, dinner, and tea for his 
ordinary messing allowance and allowance in lieu of rations 
combined, and should, as now, find money for any supper he 
may need from his pay. 

It has been urged that if a soldier did not receive rations in 
kind he could not be trusted to feed himself properly ; but 
young Englishmen are not in the least inclined to stint and 
starve themselves when money to buy food is forthcoming 
from their pockets, and even in the case of men married off 
the strength it needs to be proved that they will starve them. 
selves. A year’s experiment in a few stations in England 
would throw light enough on the matter. It might, of course, 
be proved necessary to deduct the cost of one good meal a day 
from the soldier’s pay, and credit the restaurant with that 
amount, to ensure him taking one meal, but it is very unlikely 
that such a course would be required. As a result of the time 
and labour already indicated as likely to be saved by such a 
scheme, more time would be available for manceuvre and in. 
struction, while with no fixed dinner-hour men could be kept 
out till the exercises were properly finished, instead of being 
hurried home lest their meals should spoil. So much time and 
energy is at present of necessity spent in routine which might 
preferably be better employed, that any innovation which 
will lessen routine, without prejudice to administration, should 
be welcomed, and there is no doubt that the restaurant scheme, 
if workable in other ways, would most materially add to the 
comfort and quietness of the soldier's barrack rooms, _ 

At present there are large establishments of the Army 
Service Corps devoted in peace-time to supplying rations to 
the Army. A restaurant system, under tle control of the 
Army Service Corps, would save a large number of their men 
being required in peace-time, and many could be offered 
transfer to the Reserve. On active service a very large 
personnel for supply duties is not required, especially of the 
the butcher and baker class, as troops are fed largely on tinned 
meat and biscuit, or butcher for themselves. A reduction of 
the peace strength of this important corps shouid not there 
fore affect efficiency for war, especially as butchers and bakers 
can be enlisted for the Reserve without their going through 
the ranks, as some of the Royal Engineer expert workmen are 
obtained. The question of the rank-and-file of the Army 
learning to cook is not involved, though it might seem 
so on the face of it, for all corps have now to teach and 
practise their men in camp cooking under field-service con- 
ditions during the year, when each man has to learn to cook 
for himself.—I am, Sir, &c., PHOSPHOR BRONZE. 


[We have always desired that the plan proposed by our 
correspondent should be inquired into with a view to its 
adoption. We believe it would prove eminently practica! 
in all Home stations. If it did, the effect on recruiting 
would be extraordinarily good, as the Government would be 
able to offer men £1 a week and “find yourselves,” as they do 
to the county police. This should prove a most attractive 
offer. Instead of the tenant system, we should like to see some 
form of co-operation tried. In that case the profits of the 
regimental restaurant, which would be very large, would 
return to the men.—Eb. Svectator. | 








LETTERS TO THE. EDITOR. 





THE LABOUR DIFFICULTY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


[To THz Epitor or THE “ SpEcTaTor.”] 


Srr,—The opinions I formed in South Africa, from which I 
have recently returned, as to the labour problem in the 
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Transvaal and Orange River Colony, and especially as to 
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the use of white labour in the mines, though they are much 
pote" to the views held by many persons connected with 
South Africa, will, I think, interest your readers. 

It will be generally admitted that the immediate hopes of the 

aal are bound up with the prosperity of the gold-mining 

at and yet owing to the peculiar circumstances of the 
_— iad incidence of taxation must fall almost exclusively on 
eo can be no doubt that for several years to come the 
s aries of life must be imported from abroad ; the agricul- 
onal development of the country is still in a most backward and 
paseo ental condition, and it will be years before the application 
ree to the cultivation of the soil will enable the markets of 
of Ce nd to draw their requirements from home-grown produce. 
a a therefore, to bring down the cost of living and encourage 
* ie eedy growth of a large white population, it is essential that 
: : se vates, railway rates, and import duties on all necessaries of 
te, and on machinery, should be reduced to the lowest possible 
nin I regret that it has been found impossible to postpone 
the settlement of the war contribution until such time as the 
assets won by war might have been handed over to the people of 
the Transvaal together with self-government, and on such repay- 
ment to the Empire for services rendered as the country might 
then afford. I fear the immediate settlement of this question and 
the fixing of a definite amount may tend, though perhaps only to 
asmall extent, to hamper the policy of the reduction of rates. 
The chief argument in favour of an immediate settlement of the 
war contribution was that uncertainty was hanging over the 
Stock Market, and delaying a return of confidence and enterprise. 
Now I believe this to have been a mistaken argument. A much 
greater problem remains unsolved,—that is, the labour problem. 

The Transvaal and Orange River Colony are now starting under 
new auspices, and the conditions of life for the residents in these 
Colonies have entirely changed; in fact, the whole country is being 
organised on modern lines. The present, therefore, is probably the 
most opportune moment to adopt bold measures and attempt to 
solve the labour question once and for all, and place it on a sound 
and permanent basis. Unless an efficient and adequate supply of 
labour is forthcoming, the immense mineral wealth of these 
Colonies must remain undeveloped. 


The general public has heard so much of the extraordinary 
wealth of the Rand that it has lost sight of the fact that the 
average ore worked is of very low grade. Its great wealth is 
not in quality but quantity, a quantity more easily gauged 
owing to the evenness of the grade; and for that very reason 
the life and profits of these mines can be calculated out to a 
nicety. The average ore is of such low grade, only 41s. per ton, 
that it can only be extracted at a profit provided labour is ample 
and efficient. The consensus of opinion among mining people 
is that there is not sufficient black labour in the country south of 
the Zambesi to supply the present demands, let alone those of new 
discoveries ; it will therefore be necessary to import labour. The 
cry has already gone up that the most adequate labour available 
is Chinese labour. It is said that Chinese can be attracted in great 
numbers to the Rand, that laws can be passed to indenture them 
tothe mines and prevent their entering other trades and com- 
peting against the white man; but there will be several Rands in 
the future, and there will be all sorts of other industries. It is 
estimated that at least three hundred and fifty thousand natives 
will be necessary. Are they to be imported from China? What 
benefits will the Transvaal derive when the profits of its industries 
go to European shareholders and the greater part of its wages 
to China? Willit be the richer or the poorer in fifteen years? 
Surely every other means must be proved to have utterly failed 
before such a retrograde step as the importation of Chinese 
labour is undertaken. 


If, then, Chinese labour is not to be considered for the 
moment, and black labour is insufficient, how is the industry to 
be successfully restarted? Certain men of importance on the 
Rand, and their number is increasing daily, favour the employ- 
ment in greater numbers of white men in the mines, their conten- 
tion being that the interests of the country itself must be 
primarily considered, and that it is necessary to organise this 
industry so that the maximum of efficiency will be got out of the 
labour available without the introduction of another inferior race. 
One great difficulty to be surmounted is the prejudice the white 
man has of doing manual labour in South Africa. However hard 
he has been accustomed to work at home, as soon as he reaches 
African soil his whole status changes, and it becomes beneath his 
dignity to do manual labour; in fact, it is common to see the 
labourer followed by a black carrying his tools, This is a false 
sentiment. If Africa is a white man’s country, the white man 
must be prepared to do his share of the work. I am no advocate 
of working black and white labour on equal terms; such contact 
has proved fatal both to white and black, and has resulted in 
degradation on the part of the white, and loss of respect on the 
part of the black. But there is an immense amount of labour 
which does not require a skilled workman, and yet can be done 
by a white man without loss of prestige, and thus help to release 
black labour. An experiment, thanks chiefly to the energy 
of the manager, is being made on these lines at one mine, 
and he is demonstrating that white labour plus machinery 
can in some mines be profitably employed to do work on 
which black labour has hitherto been exclusively used. It is 
said that owing to the present high cost of living a man cannot 
afford to work for less than £18 per month; but to-day his board 
and lodging cost him only £8 per month, and even including a 
liberal allowance for extras, the margin for saving is far greater 
than that offered to labour in any other country. 


minimum. 








Let every means of securing white labour be adopted, let every 
opportunity and encouragement be given to the already over- 
stocked labour market of Northern Europe to accept work in the 
mines of the Transvaal, and both the cost of living and the rate 
of wages will very soon become more normal. No one can realise 
the immense benefits to be derived, not only by South Africa, 
but by the whole British Empire, if a great industrious white 
population should grow up in South Africa. Nothing would help 
to solve the political and economic question of to-day more readily 
than a large and prosperous middle class firmly established in 
the Transvaal. I certainly look forward to seeing South Africa 
taking advantage of her abundance of coal and iron, copper, and 
other precious metals, and starting her own manufactories. All 
that is required is capital, energy, and labour; but it is essential 
that the labour should be good and cheap. Under the present 
régime the skilled labour is too dear, and the cheap labour is not 
only bad, but insufficient. 

In order to carry out any genuine experiments with white labour 
it will, of course, be necessary to reorganise the present system of 
breaking and handling the ore in the mines, and this would cause 
delays. It is feared that these delays might upset public confi- 
dence ; but shareholders need have no fear, the gold would still be 
there, and the price of it would be unaltered; and once an 
efficient white staff was in full working order, it would probably 
be found that the ore was treated at a much cheaper rate than 
ever before. 

The next question is how to get more work out of the present 
supply of black labour. This is the most diflicult part of the 
problem. The native’s prejudice against work is not based on 
sentiment, but it has been bred in him. For centuries his ancestors 
have considered work degrading; his father never considered 
work a possibility ; he had to live by hunting and raiding, leaving 
all manual labour to his so-called wives, who were and are to-day 
nothing but slaves, and can easily supply his wants. It is 
only necessary for the native of to-day to work till his 
accumulated wealth is sufficient to enable him to purchase a 
number of slave-wives. Luckily the native is improvident, and 
in some cases extravagant, so that it takes him some time to 
make up his mind to settle down. His greatest ambition is to sit 
and bask in the sun, and all work bores him to death. It is not, 
therefore, easy to teach him the importance of efficiency, and in 
order to hasten his transition from one state of society to another 
exceptional legislation is undoubtedly necessary; and I think the 
white population have claims to call on the Government to pass 
such regulations as will compel the native to do his proper share 
of work in return for the security given to him by the State. It 
is clear from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Johannesburg that the 
Government are only too ready to meet any reasonable demands 
put forward by the local people. The day may be a far distant 
one on which the native will have learned the necessity of his 
doing his share of the work; but will the lesson be made easier 
for him when he sees the white man standing off and superin- 
tending work done by a race inferior, at least in dignity, to 
his own? 

In view of the enormous black population which is sure to 
grow up in South Africa, the responsibility of starting off on 
the right lines is so great that I hope every possible experiment 
will be made with the present supply of native labour before 
another inferior race is introduced into South Africa; the seeds 
which are sown now will spring up and grow to maturity in 
the future. If South Africa is to take her place among the 
nations and reap the benefit of her mineral wealth, rich soil, 
and healthy climate, it is important that a big white population 
be encouraged to settle there; but it is of far greater import- 
ance that the white and native population be brought to the 
highest state of efficiency. Such a retrograde step as the im- 
portation of Chinese labour must have great influence, and can 
only tend to put off to some future date the final settlement of 
the labour question. Surely it is better to face delays to-day 
and start the industry on sound lines than to do patchwork now 
and look forward to an inevitable reorganisation later on. All 
that is required is patience from shareholders, a patience which 
will, I believe, not only bring its own reward, but may confer 
benefits on the Empire which would, indeed, be an ample recom- 
pense for the great losses sustained in the late war. 


—I am, Sir, &e., A. M. G. 

[Our correspondent knows what he is talking about. 
Though he writes very guardedly, and does not wish to 
dogmatise, it is evident that an acquaintance with the facts on 
the spot has led him to the conclusion that the mines can and 
ought to employ white labour, and so make South Africa a 
white man’s country in fact as well as inname. We heartily 
agree with him that cne of the best ways of teaching the 
black man the dignity of labour is for the white man to set 
him an example. A propos of the alleged inability of the 
mines to pay with white labour, it may be noted that in 
American mines where nothing but white labour and good 
machinery are used, ore of lower grade than that of the 
Transvaal is handled at a profit—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE GERMAN - AMERICANS. 
[To tae Epitcr or Tee “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—l have just read in the latest issue of your paper to 
reach this country, that of January Sist, an exceedingly 
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interesting article on the German-Americans and their relation 
to recent affairs in which both the United States and Germany 
were concerned. I think you are quite correct in assuming 
that the present autocratic form of government in Germany 
is repellent to Germans in America, and that while they pre- 
serve a love for the old land, they have none for the Kaiser 
and his theories of divine right. But I know that the 
Spectator, in common with all other European publications, 
makes a mistake in assuming that the children of Germans 
born in this country are Germans, German-Americans, or 
anything but Americans, just as much so as those of English 
or any other descent. I can speak with personal knowledge, 
I am the son of a Prussian myself, but the name of Germany 
arouses no thrill in me. I have not read German books, I 
do not know a dozen words of the German language. Germany 
is as much foreign to me as Russia or France; more so than 
France, because I sympathise deeply with the French Revolu- 
tion against which Germany fought, and because in our 
struggle for independence France gave us help when we needed 
it. Germany also is much more foreign to me than England, 
because all my life I have spoken English, and nothing but 
English, and I have read English books. The life of England 
seems intimate and familiar to me; but the life of Germany 
seems strange, vague, and foreign. I am far from approving 
all that England does or all that Englishmen do, but in any 
life-and-death struggle between Great Britain and Germany 
I should wish Great Britain to win, because I think that she 
stands for human liberty and the development of the indi- 
vidual to a far greater extent than Germany does. And these 
things are very dear to us in the United States. It would be 
a deep grief to me to see the British Empire extinguished to 
make room for a German Empire on its ruins, an Empire in 
which the military officer would be a privileged person, and 
everybody would be in the shadow of lése-majesté. The 
children of Germans in this country are devoted Republi- 
cans; they are loyal to the United States because it, and 
not Germany, is their Motherland, and because they believe 
its form of government has given them the opportunity to 
rise in the world. To them the German Government in many 
of its forms of activity is repellent to the last degree. The 
Kaiser's claim of divine right seems monstrous to me; he has 
written in the visitors’ book at Munich, “The will of the 
King is the supreme law of the kingdom,” and he has told his 
soldiers that it is their duty to fire upon their fathers and 
brothers if he ordered them to do so; he speaks of Germany 
and the German nation as his private property, a sort of 
estate with which he is to do as he pleases. Nothing could be 
further from the American ideal, the ideal of all Americans, 
including that of the children of Germans born in this 
country, who are all melted into the mass, and who are not to 
be distinguished from the others. We have crimes of our 
own, enough and to spare, but they are not endorsed and 
defended by the highest in the land. We have lynching, but 
men here are lynched for committing horrible crimes, and 
even then our best opinion condemns and is trying to stop it. 
But in Germany they have a form of semi-legalised murder 
known as the duel—a form of frequent occurrence—and I notice 
that in several cases where the Courts have condemned such 
murderers to imprisonment the Kaiser has commuted the 
sentences. The innumerable convictions in Germany for the 
so-called crime of lése-majesté also exercise a deep influence 
upon opinion. It recalls the spies and informers of the 
decaying Roman Empire. When I read in the despatches 
that a servant-girl in Germany has been sent to prison 
because she said that a photograph of the Emperor was 
not a good one, then I think it is the Emperor, and not 
the servant-girl, who is to be condemned, because he 
permits such a thing. If it were conceivable that this 
United States of ours should be overrun by a European 
nation and governed from a European capital, then, as the 
conquering nation, I should choose England first and Germany 
last.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JosePH A. ALTSHELER. 


320 Manhattan Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. 


(This letter is in curious contrast to that which follows. 
No doubt both schools of feeling exist, but that represented 
by My. Altsheler is, we believe, very much the larger.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





a 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”| 
Sir,—Your appeal to German-American writers (Spectat 
January 31st) to impart their views relating to living mh 
tions of policy concerning Germany and the United Stat 
a consideration too great to pass without recognition, There. 
fore I do not hesitate to disclose in brief what attitude in the 
present circumstances, in my opinion, should be the only ot 
becoming to German-Americans. We all know that great 
men like William I. and his paladins, Bismarck, Moltke, von 
Roon, Crown Prince Frederick William, and Prince Frederick 
Charles, &c., will perhaps never be seen together in Centuries 
to come. Luckily some of them lived long enough to com. 
plete their great work: the deliverance and unification jn 
every detail of Germany after the war. They even left 
behind them written ground-features of policy to be 
observed by future rulers of the German Empire, We 
all know also that the statesmen forming the present 
Imperial Government are closely attached to those features 
and have distinguished themselves as firm, and at the ste 
time cautious and conciliatory, officers of their Monarch 
William II., who, indeed, seems to be designated to states. 
manship by Nature, and who is undoubtedly possessed of the 
most sincere disposition as to the peace of Europe and the 
welfare and general progress of mankind. In view of these 
facts, German-Americans at present could only beseech their 
brethren in the Fatherland to stick like one man to the 
national Government in questions of foreign policy, and 
especially when the maintenance of the honour of the flag 
is at stake, together with the prestige of the Empire. The 
American Government does not treat the Venezuelan question 
as one calling for its interference, and the Congress at 
Washington, keeping aloof from debating those unhappy 
events in our neighbouring waters, obviously acts in perfect 
understanding with our Adminstration. <A rupture between 
the Allied Powers and the United States being therefore out 
of the question, and people and Press at large having returned 
to perfect calmness—after a short outburst of annoyance over 
the thunder of British and German guns in our neighbourhood 
—German-Americans, of course, would only put themselves 
to ridicule by making an exception and showing agitation 
without any sensible cause. As to the present common action 
of Great Britain and Germany, I would like to see therein the 
germ of closer and durable relations between the two nations, 
because such a happy new constellation would, in my opinion, 
form a big step towards the ultimate, yet inevitable, con- 
clusion of that greater Drecbund, England, Germany, and the 
United States, which would give an entirely new face to the 
world, and surely a happier one. If German-Americans are 
called upon to co-operate with their Teutonic cousins on both 
shores of the North Sea for the realisation of such an ideal, 
they will fall in line with their customary enthusiasm. Iam 
really inclined to believe that just such deplorable events as 
developed during the blockade of Venezuela will soon speak 
emphatically for the speedy formation of that greater Drei 
bund in question.—I am, Sir, &c., Ropert THIEM. 
115 East Seventy-ninth Street, New York. 





RACIAL ANIMOSITY. 
(To Tur Epiror or THE “ SpectTaToR.”] 
Srr,—The German Navy League’s travelling cinematograph 
entertainment, to which all classes and ages flocked last 
autumn, consisted of,—(1) scenes of life in the German Navy; 
(2) illustrations of the relative strengths of the German and 
English Navies; (3) scenes of Boer generals on tour 
effusively welcomed by German ladies and kissing babies 
on balconies; while the explanatory lecture made frequent 
emphatic reference to England’s “grausame Politik.” The 
audiences were not backward in drawing the obvious inference: 
“ We must get a Navy strong enough to crush cruel England 
and deliver the poor Boers.” —~I am, Sir, &c., 
INDIGNANT. 





THE NEW SCHEME OF NAVAL TRAINING. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I am delighted to remark that the writer of a letter so 
lucid and impartial as that of “R. N.’” (Spectator, Febru- 
ary 21st) finds himself in perfect agreement with me, though 
he scarce seems aware of the fact. What weall most earnestly 
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desire is, indeed, to “ get the knowledge of the inner working 
h various departments of a ship into the hands, or the 
ait f the man who has to command her.” But the point 
es : is: Does the new scheme of naval training provide 
a conte only—means for achieving its object? The old 
neo to which “R. N.” refers fail us here; for the hard 
wes that the gaining of “ the knowledge of the inner work- 
rag,” and the gaining of the practical knowledge of how 
actually to make the machinery which works, do each, in this 
day of intricate machinery and scientific seamanship, require 
a special training extending over the whole term allowed by 
the Admiralty for a general training. The one kind of know- 
ledce is requisite for the executive officer, the other for the 
engineer officer. I regret to find that—to quote, Sir, your 
own expression—my “ tone towards the engineers ” has given 
offence. My personal sentiments cannot signify in the least ; 
pnt I should like to say that none admires the engineers, as a 
body, more than I. But I was bound to refer to their 
methods of agitation ; methods which, I think, are discounte- 
nanced by the majority of engineers on active service, but of 
which they must needs share the responsibility. If any one 
caves to see what those methods are let him consult a file of 
the Engineer and the Naval and Military Record for the last 
three or four years. He will be rewarded by a curious light, 
which may perhaps reveal one reason for the presence in the 
scheme of the anachronism to which I have ventured to draw 
attention, and of the proposed new titles of rank, with whose 
borrowed splendour the old and honourable engineer titles are 
to be gilded over.—I am, Sir, &c., L. CopE Cornrorp. 
Brighton. 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY IN TIME OF WAR. 
[To tuk Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—The fact that the price of wheat rose in the Crimean 
War is quite worthless as an argument unless it can be shown 
that distress resulted. As a matter of fact, the statistics of 
pauperism in Great Britain did not rise throughout the period. 
—I am, Sir, &e., CARLYON BELLAIRS, 








WITH THE EYES OF DE WET. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of December 6th I notice a commentary 
on Christian De Wet’s “Three Years’ War.” May I be 
allowed to give you the true version of the surrender of the 
twenty British soldiers to Pretorius and his three burghers ? 
De Wet surrounded the fort with two thousand burghers and 
then sent Pretorius forward with three men to demand its 
surrender. The garrison, knowing that resistance would be in 
vain, wisely surrengered, It is universally acknowledged 
throughout the theatre of war by those who were out here 
that the indomitable courage, the extraordinary endurance, 
and the magnanimous humanity shown by the British soldiers 
during the entire war were worthy the best and greatest tradi- 
tions of the British Army.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ricuarp E. EpLMann. 
Haasfontein, Hanover, Cape Colony. 





THE KING’S ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKEN. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTaTOR.”’ | 
Sir,—It is rank blasphemy to differ from the editor; still, let 
me say that your comment on “A Briton’s” letter in the 
Spectator of February 21st is a little too far-reaching. It is 
not being accessory to putting the English language into a 
strait-waistcoat to object to such a barbarism as “ Britisher.” 
“Oranger,” as far as I know, was never a word in common 
parlance, but was invented in answer to a challenge to find a 
rhyme. New words that are wanted will take root, but it is 
surely legitimate to protest against those which are uncouth. 
Again, such phrases as “It goes without saying” and “The 
game is not worth the candle,” bald translations of French 
idioms, are to some of us repulsive, though those who use 
them seem to think they are doing something clever or smart. 
“Of course” and “It is not worth while,” expressing the 
same ideas, are both shorter and good English (or am I to 
say British?) Once more: formerly people used to copy 
the style of the cultured and refined. Nowadays they 


seem to take as their models the uncultured and ignorant, 
For instance, how many ladies are there who will not 
talk to you of their “dress,” meaning thereby their 








gown? Nine men out of ten will say to you “ Don’t trouble.” 
Now “trouble” is a transitive verb, so you can say “Do 
not trouble yourself” or “Do not take the trouble,” but 
“Don’t trouble” is enough to make Lindley Murray turn in 
his grave. “No; the English language belongs to no one to 
abuse and maltreat. It is the noblest of all languages, in my 
opinion; the richest, the freest, the most ductile; and it is 
painful to see it so abused.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. 


[To THe Epitor oF THE “Specrator.”] 

Sir,—In illustration of your remark in the Spectator of 
February 2lst that the coinage of words like “ Britisher” 
is due to “some natural tendency of the language,” you will 
perhaps allow me to quote two instances which I have just 
come across in Mr. Forrest’s “Selections from the State 
Papers of the Government of India in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, 1772-1785.” Sir Robert Barker, the Commander-in- 
Chief, calls the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh, Shuja-ud-daulah, a 
“ Hindustander,” instead of a Hindustani (a name which, as 
applied to himself, the Nawab would by no means have 
relished); and the Bhotiyas, the people of Bhot or Bhutan, 
are spoken of as “ Bootanners.”—TI am, Sir, &e., H. C. I. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—A propos of “A Briton’s” remarks (Spectator, Febru- 
ary 2st), has it occurred to you that the confusion between 
“lie” and “lay”—a confusion more general, and shared by 
better writers, than is commonly supposed—may in origin be 
partly phonetic ? The old-fashioned pronunciation of “lay- 
lock” for “lilae,” “chaney” for “china,” &c., seems to point 
in this direction. It is curious to find the same tendency 
rampant to-day; a tendency, however, which should surely be 
checked with a strong hand,—e.g., by deducting marks from 
any Board-school teacher or pupil who is found guilty of 
saying “lydy” for “lady.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
T. S. Omonp. 
Tunbridge Wells. 


[To THE Epiror oF THE *‘ SPRCTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—It is pretty generally assumed—as by the well-known 
“ Standard Dictionary ”—that what used to be denounced as 
“the odious vulgarism,” ‘“ Britisher,’ became current in 
America during the Revolutionary War for the unloved aliens. 
The “Standard,” itself an American publication, asserts 
roundly that the word is “now almost disused” (would that 
it were!) Many Americans have insisted that it is not 
actually used in America (as Mr. Grant White). The great 
“Century Dictionary” (also American) is content to obelise 
the monster as “ now chiefly humorous and colloquial.” The 
earliest example cited by Dr. Murray in the great “Oxford 
Dictionary” is where in 1829 Mayne Reid puts “ Britishers” 
in the (disrespectful) mouth of a Yankee sailor. The second 
example is culled from the Spectator of 1868. A perfect 
analogue is provided by the “chiefly Scottish” word 
“Englisher” for an Englishman or Englishwoman. Dr. 
Murray chronicles examples from 1683, and shows that 
Bulwer Lytton used this gracious epithet as well as Sir 
Walter Scott. Dr. Joseph Wright, in that best of dictionaries 
of the Scottish tongue, the “ Dialect Dictionary,” quotes plenty 
more, from Galt to Crockett and Barrie, though even in 
Scotland reference to “glaiket Englishers” is vulgar, or 
facetious rather than vernacular. “ Ivrisher,” in like manner, 
has the authority of Sir Jonah Barrington, author of the 
“ Personal Sketches ” and “ Historic Memoirs of Ireland,” as 
well as of Crockett (in the “Dialect Dictionary” again). 
The connection of “ Welsher” with the Principality seems 
hardly doubtful, however outrageously unjust the imputation. 
But if Britons are content meekly to call themselves by a 
term which in American mouths was undoubtedly at first a 
term of suspicion, reproach, and dislike (an element certainly 
present also in the Scottish usage of “Englisher” and 
“Trisher,’ or “ EHerisher”), there seems no reason why 
Welshmen should not eat leeks again, and accept “ Welshers” 
as a merely pleasing variant of “ Welshmen.” So that, once 
prepared to do justice all round within the “ Britisher” area 
(vide Spectator of 1868), we have only “Scottisher,” “Scotcher,” 
or “Scotser” to establish; and then we may with a good con- 
science go on to speak of “Danishers,” ‘“ Swedishers” (we 
already have “Switzers ” and “Swissers”), “ Spanishers,” and 
“ Turkishers,” in order to give emphasis (?), impart a desirable 
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variety to the language, or poke a little fun at the nationalities 
concerned by the simple expedient of tautological and 
cumbrous reduplication of a significant termination.—I am, 


Sir, &c., U. J. D. 


[Our correspondent has forgotten ‘“ Hollander.”—Ep. 


Spectator. } 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Srr,—We are told by a very positive gentleman who writes in 
the Spectator of February 21st that it is not good English to 


use “acquaint” in the sense of to inform a person of a thing. 


It is never wise to express an opinion as to what is or 
what is not good English before consulting the “ New 


English Dictionary” and examining the credentials of the 
word under discussion as displayed in those authoritative 
columns. If any one will take the trouble to look up the 
word “acquaint” in that Thesaurus omnius Anglicitatis he 
will see that the word in the above sense was good enough 
English for Shakespeare, Fielding, Sheridan, Sir W. Scott, 
and Prescott.—I am, Sir, &c., CoMEsSTOR OXONIENSIS. 


[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Is not the term “Britisher” intended to include all 
members of the Empire who are connected, either by birth or 
descent, with the United Kingdom? I do not think it is 
merely the “ugly intended equivalent” of ‘‘native of the 
British Isles.” —I am, Sir, &c., W. M. R. 





THE MANUFACTURING OF FRESH VERBS. 
[To tHe Eprtor or THe “Sprcrator.’”] 
Srr,—There are many examples in Tennyson of the mann- 
facture of verbs out of nouns similar to those quoted by Mr. 
Murray in the Spectator of February 14th; may I give only a 
few examples P— 


“To nurse my children ...... 
And alchemise old hates into the gold 
Of Love.” —‘“ Akbar’s Dream.” 


“ Shadow-maker, shadow-slayer, arrowing light from clime 
to clime.” —Hymn, “ Akbar’s Dream.” 


“ And snake-like slimed his victim ere he gorged.” 
—Sea Dreams.” 


“Till all the sails were darken’d in the West, 
And rosed in the East.” —“ Sea Dreams.” 


* And being much befool’d and idioted.”—“ Aylmer’s Field.” 


“ Some little cloud 
Cuts off the fiery highway of the sun, 
And isles a light in the offing.”—* Enoch Arden.” 


“TI was lilting a song to the babe.”—“The Bandit’s Death.” 
And in “Queen Mary” there occurs the line :— 


“You have ousted the mock priest, repulpited 
The Shepherd of St. Peter.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Harrow. 


C. H. P. Mayo. 


[To tur Eviror oF THE “SPrcTaToR.” | 
S1r,—In addition to the instances of new verbs formed from 
nouns given by your correspondents in the Spectator of Feb. 
ruary 14th and 2lst, may I quote the following pleasant 
passage from “Great Expectations”? When Joe Gargery 
comes up to town to breakfast with Pip, in that person’s new 
capacity as gentleman, he addresses him as follows :—“ ‘ Which 
you have that growed,’ said Joe, ‘and that swelled, and that 
gentlefolked ;’ Joe considered a little before he discovered this 
word; ‘as to be sure you are a honour to your King and 
country.’” For the converse process—the use of verbs as 
nouns—may I quote from the introduction to my edition of 
Keats? A singular license in Keats’s diction is the use of 
words as nouns which outside his text are only known as 
verbs. ‘Thus he has “voices of soft proclaim,’ “no mad 
assail,” “with glad exclaim,” “the amorous promise of her 
lone complain.” To these I would now add:—*“A lion into 
growling, loth retire” (“ Endymion,” I., 537); “ A sovereign 
quell is in his waving hands” (¢bid., IL, 539); “ And monitor 
me nightly to lone slumber” (cbid., IV., 893). Of these 
Shakespeare has “Exclaims” (Richard III.), and so has 
Chapman ; and “ Retire” as noun occurs in the third part of 
Henry VI. I may add that Keats’s use of the word “throe” 
as verb—" Winging along where the great water throes ’"— 





seems to be an instance (and a fine one) of the transfer noticed 


by your correspondents.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Witu1am T. Arnozp 


[We can publish no more letters on this subject — 
Spectator. | itil 





THE PREFACE TO THE PRAYER-BOOK, 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “Sprctaror.”] 
Sir,—In the article on the above subject in the Spectator of 
February 21st the writer describes the word “ generally” agg 
“vague word.” Surely this is a mistake, for the modern 
meaning—‘in most cases,” “for the most part”—is not the 
sense of the word either in the Bible or the Prayer-book, The 
words “general,” “generally,” had formerly quite a definite 
sense,—viz., “universal,” the “whole turned into one”; the 
Latin equivalent is universus. Thus the General Confession 
is to be said of the whole congregation. Again, take the words 
“for this kingdom in general” in the prayer for Parliament, 
The word occurs in 2 Samuel xvii. 11: “that all Israel be 
generally gathered unto thee”; Vulgate, “ad te universus 
Israel”; LXX., was Iopaya. Again, Jer. xlviii. 38, « generally 
upon all the housetops of Moab”; Vulgate, “super omnia tecta 
Moab”; LXX., tx! ravrav, &c. Webster gives this meaning of 
“generally,” and quotes the passage from 2 Samuel given 
above.—I am, Sir, &e., Simpson Rostroy. 
Tindham Club. 


[Our correspondent is probably right as regards the former 
use of the word, but Dr. Murray’s “ Oxford English Dictionary” 
quotes an example of the use of the word, dated 1658, which 
tells on the other side : “ The doctrine professed most generally 
in England bore in foreign nations the name of Parliament 
faith ” (Csborn).—EbD. Spectator. ] 





ENGLISH WINDS. 
[To tHe EDITOR OF THE “‘SprectaTor.” | 
Sir,—The letter from your correspondent under the above 
heading in the Spectator of February 14th contains such 
very dogmatic statements upon a subject which is still far 
from being finally settled that I venture to think many of 
your readers will be misled by the explanation given by him, 
That ague was more prevalent in certain parts of England, 
notably in Hast Anglia, during the early part of last century 
than at the present time is a fact which is well supported both 
by historical and hearsay evidence, though as to why the 
disease has practically died out in those districts where it 
was previously endemic is a question which is by no means 
easy of explanation. Your correspondent says this is due to 
“the disappearance of this particular gnat, which alone can 
transfer the disease.” As far as this county and the neigh. 
bouring parts of Suffolk arc concerned, I can assure him, 
from personal observation, that these gnats (mosquitces), of 
the species anopheles, which alone have so far been shown to 
be capable of transferring the disease, are far from being 
extinct, and that in the “ Broad district” they are still to be 
found in large numbers. It is true that the only known means 
of ague being communicated from one individual to another is 
through the medium of the proboscis of the mosquito; and it 
is also a fact that the incidence of ague in this country has 
diminished with the drainage of the Fens and other marshland 
districts, thus diminishing the number of their breeding-places, 
But whether or not there is another as yet undiscovered 
medium which can act as the “ definitive” host to the malaria 
parasite—as does the anopheles—is a point which cannot be 
determined with certainty in the light of present knowledge. 
Your correspondent goes on to say that the causation of ague 
in Essex by an East wind was probably due to a wind-borne 
migration of the gnats inland from the coast marshes, and “ the 
fact that the ague was often caught on sunny days in early 
spring bears out this view, for on such daysas these the insect 
tribe, including the gnats, would naturally be disporting 
itself.” I would point out that the reason here given can 
hardly be the correct one, for it is a well-known fact that 
these gnats (mosquitoes) do not venture forth from their 
hiding-places when there is much wind, and, further, they are 
entirely nocturnal in their habits. No satisfactory explana- 
tion has yet been offered as to why ague has practically dis- 
appeared from England, though it is probable that several 
factors must be considered as the determining causes of this, 
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- T do not propose to discuss in your columns. 
oni howeret Sich I pa a of an East wind being 
The only "t iis onset of an ague fit is that it might so lower 
the he of an already infected person that an attack would 
the vita’ fete by “getting a chill,” owing to the sudden 
be _—, in the external temperature of the body.—I am, 
oe li Sypney H. Lone. 
ir, Rey 


Norwich. ens eS 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “Srecraron.” 
siz,—Your correspondent, Mr. J.N. Joyce, in the Spectutor of 
+ nie %st is only partly correct in his explanation of 
= wrevalence of ague in the East of England some eighty 
pal years ago, its subsequent departure, and its causa- 
€ xa Essex by an East wind.” Jt is quite true that ague (or 
~~ via) is conveyed from man to man by a particular gnat or 
the anopheles ; in fact, is a contagious disease. But 
re departure of ague from the Fens and other districts is 
not due to the disappearance of this gnat. It is still there 
in abundance. A possible explanation is that ague dis- 
appeared as the practice of taking quinine became general, 
Quinine is a specific remedy for ague (7.e., malaria), and as it 
kills the parasites or haemamoehae in the blood, there are none 
for the anopheles gnat to transmit. But the complete explana- 
tion is probably not so simple as this. With regard to the 
causation of ague in Essex by an East wind, I should first 
have very great doubts about the fact; but if it is a fact, the 
migratory view of your correspondent is not in accordance 
with the habits of anopheles. Anopheles mosquitoes do not 
disport themselves on bright sunny days, but love the dark 
corners of ill-lighted rooms, whence they emerge at dusk only, 
Finally, it must be remembered that an anopheles encountered 
in the open was quite harmless; it was only one that had 
previously (a fortnight before) fed on the blood of an ague 
patient that was dangerous.—I am, Sir, Xc., Vpzvuzv. 
(This correspondence must now cease.—ED. Spectator. | 
THE TRADE IN BIRDS’ SKINS. 
(To THE Epiror OF THK “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—In the article on “The Trade in Birds’ Skins ” in the 
Spectator of February 21st we note with satisfaction, the 
remark that “the egret deserves and will obtain protection.” 
The recent Edict of the Government of India, upon which you 
comment, is an important step to this end; but the cutting 
off of the East Indian supply will no doubt increase the haste 
of the plume-hunters to secure the birds in other, and at 
present unprotected, lands. That the need for such protection 
is urgent is made obvious to the ordinary observer by the 
fact that one feminine hat or bonnet in every ten seen in our 
streets is adorned with what one of the fashion journals 
alludes to this week as “‘the inevitable osprey”’; since, what- 
ever may be the employment of dyed and transmogrified poultry 
feathers in “mounts,” the “artificial osprey” remains un- 
obtainable by this Society, though numbers sold under this 
designation have been sent by us to ornithological experts for 
examination. A more scientific estimate of the extent to 
which the birds are slaughtered is furnished by the 
catalogues of the London feather auctions. In the six 
sales held during 1902, 1,608 packages of “osprey” feathers 
were catalogued. A package is a variable quantity which 
may contain any amount from 2 oz. or 3 oz. to over 100 oz. ; 
but. a careful computation of one list shows the average 
to be over 300z. to the package. This gives a total of 
48,240 oz.; and on the received estimate that four birds are 
required to yield 1 oz. of plumes, we have a total of 192,960 
birds killed in the breeding season to supply the market in 1902. 
Taking a lower estimate of 200z. to the package, we have 
128,640 birds. The egrets and herons from which these 
plumes are obtained are, as stated in your article, not 
“pests ’’; on the contrary, they are valuable friends of the 
Indian agriculturist, and the same may be said of many 
species killed in that country for the sake of their plumage. 
But the Edict does not in itself prohibit the killing of any 
birds considered injurious to crops or useful as food. It 
merely defends the agriculturist from the temptation to 
destroy the birds for the sake of a small immediate gain from 





their dead bodies, and checks the greater destruction wrought by 


the professional bird-killers. The trade is, as you say, not | 


part of the inherited tradition of the people; and the greater | 
{ 


profits go, not to them, but to the white trader. Perhaps you 
will allow me to adda word with respect to the birds of para- 
dise. “It is doubtful,” you say, “whether the latter, which 


live in a region of dense forest, suffer unduly by the tithe paid 
to the milliner.” 


Last year’s feather auctions catalogue some 
20,000 birds of paradise, of which nearly 14,000 were females, 


while the official report on the sale held on the 10th inst. states 


that there are “4,451 female and 8,814 various offered.” Con- 
sidering that the species inhabits an extremely limited area, 


ornithologists will hardly regard these figures. with approval. 
—I am, Sir, &e.. 


M. L. Lemon, Hon. Sec. 
Society for the Protection of Birds, 
3 Hanover Square, W. 
[We gladly publish Mrs. Lemon’s interesting communica- 
tion, and trust that it may prove of use; but we cannot print 


any more letters on the subject.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE LATE DR. SEWELL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In a letter in the Spectator of February 7th Mr. Awdry, 
writing about the parochial experiences of the late Warden of 
New College, said of the late Rev. Gilbert Wall Heathcote, 
Sub-Warden and Fellow of Winchester College, who died on 
July 17th, 1893, that he was Keble’s predecessor at Hursley, 
and at one time Bursar of Winchester College. Both these 
statements seem incorrect; but the Sub-Warden’s father, 
Gilbert Heathcote, Archdeacon of Winchester, was vicar of 
Hursley. According to the obituary notice of the Sub- 
Warden in the Wykehamist of July 24th, 1893, he is said tc 
have been vicar of Ashe, in Surrey, from 1838 to 1883.—I am, 
Sir, &e., JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
9 Tavistock Place, W.C. 





SOCIAL INSTITUTES. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—It is Saturday night in the late winter, and even in the 
Old Kent Road the soft, moisture-laden West wind brings with 
it memories of spring, just as old soldiers tell us the smell of 
a wood fire recalls to their recollection reminiscences of former 
campaigns. The broad, well-lit thoroughfare is thronged 
with leisurely people; “leisurely,” it may be mentioned 
parenthetically, is used here advisedly, for merely the pace, 
the gait (so to speak), of a London crowd tells to the skilled 
onlooker whether or no it be a working day. Here one passes 
an illuminated picture-shop with its little knot of gazers 
intent on the brightly coloured paintings and on the drawings 
within ; there one sees a thrifty housewife busy bargaining ata 
fish or fruit stall in the roadway for Sunday’s dinner; now one 
notices a father holding tightly his prattling child who toddles 
along contentedly at his side; then one observes two young 
girls looking keenly at cheap jewellery. Soon one diverges 
into a side street in Bermondsey, seeming gloomy after the 
radiance left behind, and very slippery from the mud of a 
recent rain-shower, and there looms in front amid the dark- 
ness the long shadows of a large Board-school. A moment or 
two later one is inside the school-yard. School-yards are not 
usually very cheerful places after nightfall; nor is this 
particular yard very cheerful. It suggests the exercise square 
of a reformatory, or even the exercise oblong of a convict 
prison. Nor are the stairs one approaches next more re- 
assuring ; as one ascends them one almost expects to hear the 
heavy footfall of the warder overhead. But a door is opened; 
and all is changed. One stands in a well-lit. room full of 
eager faces. It is a girls’ social institute on a “family 
party” night, when friends of the other sex are admitted as 
guests. Everything around leaves self-condemned the cynical 
aphorism about taking pleasure sadly. No sadness is here, 
and the cheerfulness is universal. Near at hand is a 
well-furnished refreshment stall, where tea, coffee, lemonade, 
but no alcohol, are being served; while the orderly rows 
of outer garments in an adjacent improvised cloakroom 
show the considerable number of persons present. Full 
in view, but at the far end of the corridor, is a very 
spacious apartment, with glass doors, now thrown open. The 
floor is bare, and being kept clear. All along three sides are 
seats, while at the farend is an orchestra. As one enters an 
accompanied song is being sung. Among the succeeding 
items of the programme are a waltz and other dances, freely 
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though decorously joined in; and though the time of the | are above suspicion, have a freshness and pungency of 

violins and the ’cellos, and the handling of the cornet, | that render their work extremely incisive and en, style F 
leave something to be desired, the whole effect is not | We have more than once had occasion, for poe E Fl = 
unpleasing. Again one passes through noisy and somewhat | to call attention to the work of Mr. H. 7. Finck ee, pt 
squalid streets, and once more one enters a social institute. | whom these qualities are exemplified in a most wri tie 
Here it is a men’s institute, where billiard tables, but | fashion. Mr. Finck is a tremendous partisan,—a Pr Grieg 
also printed syllabuses of technical lectures, are prominent. | admirer of Wagner and Tschaikowsky, and a consisten io 
The workers in our vast cities, cut off from the country by | depreciator of Brahms. But his ardent advocacy of ma = 
leagues of bricks and of smoke, crave in their inarticulate | modern romantic school is combined with an intense Vene : golor 
way for more joy. Knowing this, some experienced philan- | tion for many of its forerunners—Mozart and Bach, Chon 7es0U 
thropists have founded these social institutes as a counter- | and Schubert—and his enthusiasm and sincerity inveitett ps 
attraction to the public-house, and to the cheap music-hall. | command respect even when they do not carry conviction qidui 
Premises in use for other purposes during the day are taken | Above all, he always gives the impression of writing, not for the - 
advantage of where possible; and each institute is self-sup- | sake of writing, but because he has something to say. What cour 
porting. The absolutely needful secretarial labour is carried | is true of Mr. Finck is true of many of his colleagues, Tn a 
on with the least expense feasible; but the field of the | short, if one eliminates the venal scribe, American musical class 
Society’s operations is so vast that an income much increased critics are, in virtue of their unconventionality and franknesg fetes 
is required. Subscriptions will be received gladly by Mr. | distinctly more entertaining and suggestive companions thie we 
Fleetwood Williams, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, | their Old World contemporaries. eo 
W.C.—I am, Sir, &ec., MACKENZIE BELL. The material that they bring their faculties to bear upon Wit 
Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. is the same. The literature of the art is equally avai. gal 
[We strongly sympathise with the work of the social | able in the New as in the Old World, while the leading prot 
institutes here described. It has always struck us as a| Cities of the States have for many years been as well ret 
monstrous waste that the Board-schools, built at such great equipped in regard to concerts and operas as all but a es 
cost by public money, should not be used in the evening for | Ve'y few of the capitals of Europe. All the great singers and 
the rational recreation of the people. We understand that of and players with hardly an exception visit the States, isi 
late the School Board has allowed the Social Institutes Union and a large number of distinguished musicians have made T 
to make use of their schools in the evening, Such permission | their home there. Nor, again, 18 there any very peculiar ig a 
should, in our opinion, be a matter of course in the case of all character in the music performed to differentiate America Adi 
schools receiving a Government grant.—Ep. Spectator. ] from Europe,—unless we are to regard Mr. Sousa and his whi 
effervescent compositions as something entirely peculiar io inte 
the New World. But this can hardly be said to affect the 7 
ar e quality of American musical criticism. That derives its mu 
POETRY. virtues and its vices from the essential characteristics of the 
American temperament, amongst which alertness and indepen. ord 
MARCH WINDS. dence are especially noticeable. These traits are pleasantly whi 
~, Tae winds of June are clowns in the clover exhibited in the volume before us; but what chiefly strikes the = 
Riding the tops of the early rye, reader in these studies is the prevailing sanity of the writer, ie 

Turning the spur-winged plovers over,— His estimates of the group of composers whom he has chosen 
Silvery gleams on a purple sky. to discuss under the title of “From Grieg to Brahms” are un. - 
: : disfigured by gush or preciosity. We are, perhaps, too near any af 
Winds of Sep — ber come roughly ieee of these to expect finality in any of his judgments, but we have a 
Like ty rant Kings through the ae nowhere encountered in contemporary criticism a more terse ” 
And behind them the Summer lies weeping, weeping or lucid summary of their dominant characteristics, or a more 7 
For poppies trampled and roses torn. easily intelligible attempt to relate them to the general evolution — 
Winds of October are friends returning of the art. Nothing is better in the book than the criticisms je 
When the orchard aisles are withered and brown, on the two leading representatives of nationality in music, : 
Breaking the twigs for our winter burning Grieg and Dvorak. For Grieg’s lyrical gift Mr. Mason has a ¥ 
my And flinging the ripe red apples down. genuine admiration, but his verdict on the Norwegian com- Bi 
J P poser’s more ambitious excursions, and, above all, his well- oy 
bas ee oe Mereane: Trt gene ons nelle reasoned explanation of the decline in interest in his later ps 
: With brooms that the Autumn mists obey j ' ; ; sit 
: : works, are not to be lightly challenged :— | 

Are housemaids busy on hill and hollow é : Cy. : 
s SR A li Ea SS SE “It is not difficult to see why Grieg’s later works should decline ha 
wornS. wy: rather than advance. In the first place, his interest had been in 
But the winds of March that are yonder gliding: from the first concentrated on personal expression. His impulse eff 
’ ae a y oe was individual, not universal. He never sought to widen or th 
Ah! these are the dearest winds that blow , deepen the forms of musical beauty, to extend the range of re- wl 
Mothers they seem to me, stooping, guiding sources at the command of musicians; he merely used what he ey 
Little child-snowdrops out of the snow! found ready-made to voice his own poetic feeling. In this he suc- al 
WwW H. Oo. ceeded admirably. Im the second place, charmed by the exotic in 
ILL Ht. UGILVIE. | quality of Norwegian music, a quality that he found also in his ia 
own nature, he adopted the native idiom with eagerness, and g 
spent the years most composers devote to learning the musical m 
M U S I C language in acquiring—a dialect. Thirdly, his mind was of the g 
[ type which cares much for beauty of ornament—even more, a 
— perhaps, than for a highly wrought harmony of line and form. It si 
N POIN' “4 * was the inevitable result of these three circumstances that, first, is 
- or _— or he should reach his highest activity in early youth when romantic u 
AMERICAN musical criticism, like everything else American, | feeling is at its acme and thought habitually subjective, and it 
ything g ght h y subj 

is full of contrasts and surprises, and occasionally reproduces thereafter decline ; second, that the dialect which at first was so t 
in an accentuated form not the least agreeable features of | °2a"ming, with its unfamiliar words and its bewitching sccent, a 
é . ee : | should eventually reveal its paucity and its proviuialism; and v 
that branch of literary effort in the Old World. Like the | finally, that a mind naturally fond of rich detail, neglectful of ’ 
little girl in the poem, when it is bad, it is horrid. A | large shapeliness, should have recourse, in the ebb of inner n 
good deal of so-called musical criticism in the States is | impulse, to ee sg cs and on - other devices a 
difficult to explain except on the principle that a performer, we sabia agi ns SRNR a iar egiaaieiai ah . 
however ill equipped, can always command interested eulogy, | That is well put; but even better is the passage in which he t 
with its corollary that an artist, however gifted, may always | CO™pares the methods of the two composers :— f 


incur gratuitous condemnation. But there is, happily, a “ Both men derive from folk-music a love of incisive meter— 


reverse to the medal: when the little girl is good, she is | their music has a strong pulse; but Grieg, who is precise, lyrical, 
: » wood. and American musical critics i tl | sensitive to pe rfection of detail, is really finical in his unfaltering 
very, WEY, Goom, # - 4 ‘ — <ney | devotion to square-cut sections, while Dvorék, more wayward, less 
tas ee 8 New York: The | Perfect and exquisite, strays into all sorts of odd periods. His 
| somewhat arbitrary treatment of tonality relations and of rhythm 


* From Grieg to Brahms, By Daniel Gregory Mason. 
Outlook Company. 
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: ‘vo of ageneral laxity of method highly character- 
is o- in aie with a jealously accurate artist like 
istie as is felicitous more by force of genius than by wisdom of 
Gene. ‘Dvordk’s childlike spontaneity is in no way better exem- 
intent: is attitude toward folk-music, and here again he 

yified than by his a rritgh ta ; 

P fitably be contrasted with Grieg. Both devotees of local 

8 ea enriched art with unfamiliar lineaments and unused 
euler at et their modes of procedure have been quite different. 
eT ee eing the usual mill of German musical education, 
bee onsciously to Norwegian folk-song to find a note of indi- 
nat Struck with the freshness of the native dances, he 
vid at them bodily into his academic flower-pots. His 
par of the national muse was conscious, sophisticated, and 
‘ ns ‘ots in a sense the result of excogitation. Dvorak, on the 
eh. growing up in his small Bohemian village, unable to get 
rp assiduously fiddling throughout his youth at village 
psn wo the peasants must have a scrap of*tune to dance by, 
a e thoroughly saturated with the rude music. It moved in 
his veins like plood ; it was his other language. Thus the two 

: were at quite polar standpoints in relation to nationalism. 
With Dvorak it was a point of departure, with Grieg it was a 
wal of pilgrimage. And so, while the Norwegian has tended to 
‘mmure himself in idiosyncrasy, the 3ohemian has rubbed off 

rovincialisms without losing his inheritance. His music, while 
vyaining the sensuous plenitude, the individual flavor, the florid 
coloring, With which his youth endowed it, has acquired, with 
years and experience, a scope of expression, a maturity of style, 
and a universality of appeal that make it as justly admired as it 
is instinctively enjoyed.” 

The peculiar service rendered to his art by M. Saint-Saéns 
ig admirably expressed in the study of that modern musical 
\dmirable Crichton. After illustrating the various ways in 
which M. Saint-Saéns reveals his “accuracy and virtuosity of 


intellect,” Mr. Mason continues :— ; 

“CJearness of form is, on the whole, so much rarer in modern 
music than wealth of meaning, that the art in our day has 
peculiar need of such workers. Their office is to make us re- 
member, in our welter of emotion, the perennial delightfulness of 
order and control. They are the apologists of reason, without 
which feeling, however noble, must become futile, inarticulate. 
In their precise, well-constructed works we find a relief from the 
dissipating effects of mere passion.” 

The appreciation of César Franck is notable for its legiti- 
mate and sympathetic insistence on the charming personality 
of that “ mystic among musicians.” In dealing with Tschai- 
kowsky, Mr. Mason, while not seeking to minimise his 
turbulence, or to defend his “servitude to passion,” rightly 
contends that his imperfections are due “rather to the over- 
whelming richness of his emotions than to any shortcomings 
of mind.” Finally, his deep admiration for Brahms is tem- 
pered by a clear-sighted recognition of his * occasional over- 
intellectualism”’ and his “lack of feeling for the purely 
sensuous side of music; for clear, rich tone-combination.” 
But, as he goes on to say, this was the only serious flaw in 
aman equally great on the emotional and the intellectual 
sides :— 

“Very remarkable is the richness and at the same time the 
balance of Brahms’s nature. He recognised eariy in life that feel- 
ings were valuable, not for their mere poignancy, but by their 
effect on the central spirit; and he laboured incessantly to express 
them with eloquence and yet with control. It is only little men 
who estimate an emotion by its intensity, and who try to express 
everything, the hysterical as well as the deliberate, the trivial 
and mischievous as well as the weighty and the inspiring. ‘They 
imagine that success in art depends on the number of things they 
say, that to voice a temperament is to build a character. But 
great men, though they reject no sincere human feeling, care 
more to give the right impression than to be exhaustive; and the 
greatest feel instinctively that the last word of their art must be 
constructive, positive, upbuilding. Thoreau remarks that the 
singer can easily move us to tears or laughter, but asks, ‘ Where 
ishe who can communicate a pure morning joy?’ It is Brahms’s 
unique greatness among modern composers that he was able to 
infuse his music, in which all personal passion is made accessory 
to beauty, with this ‘pure morning joy.’ His aim in writing is 
something more than to chronicle subjective feelings, however 
various or intense. And that is why we have to consider him the 
greatest composer of his time, even though in particular depart- 
ments he must take a place second to others. Steadily avoiding 
all fragmentary, wayward, and distortive expression, using always 
his consummate mastery of his medium and his synthetic power 
of thought to subserve a large and universal utterance, he points 
the way for a healthy and fruitful development of music in the 
future.” 

We have not left ourselves space to discuss Mr. Mason’s final 
chapter on the meaning of music, in which he adopts a view 

of the true function of that art which it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to reconcile with the aims and methods of Richard 
The absence of all mention of that composer is 
greatly to be regretted, inasmuch as it would have been most 
Interesting to see how his work appeals to a critic at once so 
sympathetic and so sane as Mr. Mason. C.5.: Gi 


BOOKS. 


—_——@¢———— 
MAX MULLER.* 


FRIEDRICH Max MU.ter, son of a poet who, but for his 
early death, might have reached some eminence, was born in 
Dessau, a petty State of the most conservative type. It is 
curious to find that a famous scholar who had been enter- 
tained by Royalty in more than one great capital could not be 
received at the Court of Anhalt-Dessau because he was not of 
noble birth. At seventeen he became a student of Leipsic, 
where he was attracted to Sanscrit, partly by the fact that he 
was almost singular in studying it. His stay lasted for three 
years, and he fought three duels during that time. It was a 
surprise to him to find that at Oxford duels “were as unknown 
as they were unnecessary.” At Leipsic his first book was 
published, a translation of the Hitopadesa. In 1844 he went 
to Berlin. It was, indeed, necessary to be frugal, for money 
was hard to earn, and his mother could give but little help. 
After Berlin came Paris, where the conditions of life were still 
harder. Once at least he seems to have come pretty near to 
the starving-point. Then there were some futile negotiations 
with the Academy of St. Petersburg. When these fell through, 
the happy idea of avisitto England suggested itself. To England 
“he went for three weeks, and lived there above fifty-four 
years,” writes his biographer. It would not be easy to find a 
parallel in the history of learning and learned men. One 
notable thing in his career was the fidelity of his affection to 
both the country of his birth and the country of his adoption. 
Nobody was ever more successful in making himself at home 
in England; and yet it was always, as it were, an ideal before 
him to return to Germany. When he was upwards of fifty, 
he had actually made up his mind to leave the place which 
had been his home for twenty-seven years, and transport 
all his belongings to Germany. This purpose was changed 
only by an offer so liberal that it would have been churlish to 
refuse it. 


Max Miiller was not exactly cosmopolitan, though the list 
of his “ Associateships ” includes every country in Europe; 
but he had a remarkable gift of adaptability. He was, in 
spite of a very wide difference of temperament, the Erasmus 
of the nineteenth century. His first visit to this country 
certainly recalls the experiences of a travelling scholar of 
the Renaissance time. By great good fortune he had for a 
travelling companion across the Channel W. H. Russell, after- 
wards of Crimean fame, whose letter, written after Max Miiller’s 
death, gives a vivid description of their acquaintance. It 
is in curious contrast with the young man’s letter on the 





! Heads of Houses to undergraduates. 


same subject to his mother, very sober, and even hum- 
drum. His business in England was to get help towards 
bringing out a text of the Veda. After negotiations which 
lasted some nine months, months of no little trial and hard- 
ship to the needy scholar, the East India Company under- 
took the expense of the work. Max Miller was to have £200 
a year, and was to furnish fifty sheets per annum. But the 
effort was very near failing. “I had not a penny left,” he 
writes to his mother, “and in spite of every effort to make a 
little money, I should have had to return to Germany had not 
Bunsen stood by me and helped me both by word and deed.” 
The arrangement was made in June, 1847. Early in that 
year he had paid a visit to Oxford to collate some Sanscrit 
MSS. In the following year, anxious to be near the printers’, 
the Clarendon Press, which alone possessed the necessary 
type, he removed to Oxford. There he received a warm 
welcome, making many acquaintances of all classes, from 
Dean Gaisford was 
specially kind to him. It is curious to find Ursa Major 
mentioned as the only Head who thought it necessary to call 
before inviting him to dinner. The catalogue of his friends 
in those days is indeed a goodly list,—Robert Morier, Sellar, 
F. Palgrave, A. Spottiswoode, Theodore Walrond, R. W. 
Church, George Butler, W. Thomson (afterwards Archbishop), 
Stanley, Acland, Manuel Johnson, Donkin, “ Bodley” Coxe 
Jowett, J. A. Froude, Professor Earle, and one who still 
lives—Mr. Story Maskelyne. The last-named gives a vivid 
description of the effect produced by the young German’s 
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matter and manner. It refers to his second course of 
lectures, the subject being the Niebelungen Lied :— 

“It was a new star in the Oxford firmament. Probably not 
half-a-dozen of his audience knew anything of the old epic or its 
history. Before the best of the men from the Common Rooms— 
a considerable gathering—stood the young German Professor, 
and the weird old tale, or redaction of old tales, he illuminated 
with sidelights from sagas and myths gathered from the folk- 
lore of Iceland and of Gamle-Norge; and through the whole ran 
the sad refrain so often recurring in the rugged music of the 
poem. But for pure, terse English, and luminous exposition, I 
do not think any Oxford man—unless it was Church of Oriel 
(afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s)—could have given such a course of 
lectures. It was a new light, a new idea of literature and lecture 
imported into the grey old walls of beautiful Oxford.” 

These lectures were given in 1851. A few weeks afterwards 
he was appointed Deputy Taylorian Professor, and full 
Professor, on the death of the occupant of the Chair, in 1853. 


He was fortnnate in the time of his coming to Oxford. Ten 
years earlier ne would have been encountered by a test to 
which he could not have subscribed. As it was, he did not 
wholly es:ape theological difficulties. When he was in- 
corporated at Christ Church, Dr. Pusey declared that he 
could not administer to him the Elements because he had not 
been confirmed by a Bishop. Two centuries and a half before 
no such objection was raised to Isaac Casaubon. When, seven 


years afterwards, the Sanscrit Professorship became vacant, | 


and Max Miiller was rejected in favour of a less distinguished 
candidate, the same influence was at work, and did much to 
bring about the result. Dr. Pusey’s attitude, however, was 
very different. He worked with all his might to secure Max 
Miiller’s election. He was always loyal to the “ House.” When 
in 1872 Dean Stanley was nominated Select Preacher, and was 
opposed by a coalition of the followings of Burgonand Golightly, 
Dr. Pusey and his Christ Church henchmen stood neutral, and 
permitted the Liberals to win their single victory under the 
old régime. The affair of the Sanscrit Professorship turned 
out for the best. Oxford secured in Dr. Monier-Williams a 
highly effective teacher, and Max Miller six years afterwards 
had a larger subject provided for him in the Chair of Philology, 
to which, in virtue of the terms of the foundation, he was 
automatically appointed. Some years before this (in 1858) he 
had been elected to a Fellowship at All Souls. This was a 
compliment which pleased him greatly, and he was eminently 
in his right place, so genially social was he. He did not, it is 
true, long reside within the College walls, for his marriage, 
which had been long delayed, took place in the following year. 
His Fellowship, however, was not subject to the rule of 
celibacy, and he continued to hold it for the rest of his life. 
His last attendance at a College meeting was about six months 
before his death. ‘“ He was deeply moved by the warm greet- 
ing hereceived as he entered the hall.” On the whole, the relation 
between Oxford and her adoptedson was satisfactory. Tothe last 
he had to put up with occasional attacks. The odiwm theologi- 
cum never quite dies out. In other matters, too, he was re- 
garded as a revolutionist. Dr. Elwes, organist of New College, 
abused him to his face for introducing “such flimsy music as 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise”; but the charm of his per- 
sonality disarmed some of his opponents, and mitigated the ran- 
cour of all but the extreme fanatics. International politics were 
from time to time the cause of some trouble. In the Schleswig- 
Holstein affair he was naturally an Anti-Dane, and so was out of 
harmony with the prevalent feeling in England. But he did 
not approve of the action of Prussia. In the last year of 
his life he stood up manfully for British rights in South 
Africa, much to the disgust of the German public. Two 
articles appeared in the Deutsche Revue on this subject, 
to which Mommsen, described by a friend as “not having 
even an outline knowledge of the facts,” vainly attempted to 
reply. The inequality between the disputants was redressed 
by the simple expedient of distributing Mommsen’s pamphlet 
gratuitously and absolutely boycotting Max Miller. It is 
pleasant to hear, however, that the personal friendship between 
the two men was not disturbed. All German politicians were 
not so amiable. One newspaper, distinguished by what the 
German Chancellor would, we suppose, describe as “high 
breeding,” “expressed its wish to see Max Miller hanging 
on the same gallows with Chamberlain and Rhodes, and the 
vultures picking his wicked bones.” Is there any other 
country where such journalism is possible? But in some 
things Germany is barbarian. 


erent 
The world ought to be very grateful to Mrs. Max Mille, 


who, at the cost, it cannot be doubted, of renewino 


sorrows, has given to it this ample record of a nobly aty 
life. obly useful 





AUGUSTUS.* 

Mr. SHUCKBURGH'S Life of Augustus is a temperate anj 
judicious work, Though he writes in full admiration of hj 
subject, he does violence to no facts, he indulges in yo a 
theories. It is not for him to whitewash a villain or to blacken 
a hero. Though he avoid commonplace, he does not straight. 
way fall into paradox; and he has given us a clear, unbiasged 
account of the true founder of the Roman Empire. Noris 
his book any the less welcome because Augustus has not often 
tempted the biographer, who has found a far keener intepes 
in the warlike Julius than in his more peaceful successor. 

The soldier, indeed, is generally more attractive to the man 
of letters than the statesman. The passing of a law, the pacifi. 
cation of a province, are a poor excuse for fine writing, and 
political theories are not the best inspiration for romance, 
But Augustus played a graver part in the history of the world 
than Julius; he established that great Empire which, for good 
or evil, shaped the destinies of Europe; he was a notable 
patron of letters; and he was an Emperor to whom nothine 
came amiss, whether it was the future of the Latin tongue, 
| new work of poetry, or the policy of a distant province 
Yet he was no mere statesman. His courage and skill in way. 
fare were never in doubt. When he inherited the wealth anj 
work of Julius, his first business was to avenge that hero's 
death. “Those who killed my father,” he wrote in what is the 
earliest example of autobiography, “I drove into exile, after 4 
legal trial, in punishment of their crime, and afterwards whey 
they rose in arms against the Republic I conquered them twice 
in a pitched battle.” In truth, though he preferred peace, he 
was never reluctant to face the necessary prosecution of war, 
“T had to undertake wars by land and sea,” he writes, “ civil 
and foreign, all over the world, and when victorious I spared 
surviving citizens.’ The result was victory, save in few 
instances. He twice celebrated an ovation; he enjoyed three 
Curule triumphs; he was greeted as Imperator no less than 
twenty-one times; nine Kings or sons of Kings were led in 
his triumphs. But in spite of all this, his real victories 
were the victories of peace, and it is as a statesman, not as 
a soldier, that he is, and will always be, remembered. 

He was, moreover, keenly conscious of the difficulty of the 
task which he performed. His comment upon Alexander's 
regret that he had no more worlds to conquer was character 
istic. He was surprised, said he, that “ Alexander did not 
regard the right ordering of the Empire he possessed a heavier 
task than winning it.” In these words are summed up both 
his ambition and his achievement. He succeeded to a broken 
| Empire; it was his business to pick the pieces up and weld 
; them together again. Imagine Napoleon to have been 
| followed on the Imperial throne by a daring statesman, and 
| you may get some idea of what was accomplished by the astute 
Augustus. Nor in doing his duty did he shrink from blood- 
shed. Charges of cruelty have been frequently brought against 
him, but, as the present writer thinks, with injustice. A turbu- 
lent commonwealth must be purged before peace is possible, 
and Augustus did no more than follow out a prudent policy. 
Seneca says he ceased to be cruel when he had had a surfeit 
of cruelty. But this statement does violence both to history 
and to human nature. Experience proves that cruelty is 4 
vice which seldom dies of surfeit, and it is far nearer 
to the truth to say that Augustus ceased to be cruel when 
severity ceased to be necessary. In an Empire vast and 
inchoate as that which Julius left nothing was possible 
but an autocracy, and an autocrat, wise and just for the 
most part, Augustus became. If he curtailed the liberty 
of the Romans, he increased their prosperity. There were 
those, of course, who regretted the influence which their fore- 
fathers had exercised upon the State. As we have said, how- 
ever, his was a beneficent tyranny. 

But while certain sturdy Republicans praised the ancient 
days and regretted the stubborn spirit of Cato, there was none 
to censure the colonial policy of Augustus. The peoples of the 
provinces were glad enough to change the caprices of many 











* Augustus: the Life and Times of the Founder of the Roman Empire. By E.S 
| Shuckburgh. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [18s. 
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masters for the severity of one. At least they were ensured 


an unbroken rule, and if they lacked liberty, they could yet 
Jook forward to. the bondage of the morrow with confidence. 
But Augustus did not gain the mastery which was neces- 
sary to his schemes without modifying the Constitution, and 
in this matter he best proved his subtlety. He deprived the 
Senate of its real power, but left it the shadow of a power 
more dignified than before. It is for this act that Gibbon 
denounces him as a hypocrite. “The tender respect of 
Augustus,” says the great ironist, “for a free constitution 
which he had destroyed can only be explained by an attentive 
consideration of the character of that subtle tyrant. A cool 
head, an unfeeling heart, and a cowardly disposition prompted 
him at the age of nineteen to assume the mask of hypocrisy 
which he never afterwards laid aside.” This, we think, is a 
trifle harsh. It is true that Augustus was always politic, 
and that policy must often wear a mask; but his hypocrisy 
was no greater than became a statesman, and the means he 
employed were no more than the end justified. 


“T found Rome brick, and I left it marble,’—such was his 
proud boast, and he generously used his power and wealth 
to beautify his city. The buildings which he made, the 
aqueducts which he constructed, are written with pride in his 
autobiography. And he could ratronise the arts with satis- 
faction, because he had the good fortune to count among his 
subjects such masters as Virgil and Horace, Propertius and 
Ovid. These men were not only his subjects; they were, with the 


exception of Ovid, his friends; and his relations with them are a | 


pleasant episode in his career. Though Horace had fought on 
the other side at Philippi, Augustus was without rancour, and 
he gladly accepted him on the commendation of Maecenas, 
the greatest patron of all time. The letters, indeed, which 
he addressed to Horace are the sufficient proof of an 
ingenuous nature, if we do not, following Gibbon, believe 
him capable of the worst hypocrisy. ‘“ Consider your- 
self a privileged person in my house, as though an habitual 
guest at my table,” he writes; and again: ‘“ What a warm 
recollection I retain of you you will be able to learn of 
Septimius..... For you need not suppose, because you 
were so high and mighty as to reject my friendship, that I am 
on the high horse, too, to pay you back.” But Augustus took 
a sincere interest in literature, as in most other things. In 
his multiplicity of tastes, indeed, he resembled an Emperor of 
our own age. The portrait drawn by Suetonius, which is of a 
man, not of a monster, like some others in Suetonius’s gallery, is 
strangely many-sided. Now we find Augustus preaching the 
doctrine of a severe and simple style; now we are told that 
he preferred prepositions to case endings, and desired to 
simplify the Latin tongue. But in all his tastes, in all his 
enterprises, he showed an acute mind; and in cloaking his 
autocracy beneath the forms of a popular government he 
shaped a Constitution which has served many other Empires 
besides the Roman. And while the sketch of Suetonius 
remains the most human, we are glad enough to see him 
drawn again in the sober colours of Mr. Shuckburgh. 


POINTERS: THEIR HISTORY AND PRAISES.* 
THE publication of Mr. William Arkwright’s fine book 
upon the pointer itself explains in some degree how it 
is that the highly bred and trained gun-dog of the past still 
survives when he is very little used except in parts of Scot- 
land. A work so well written, so finely illustrated, and printed 
regardless of cost is evidence that there are sportsmen who 
are men of letters and of leisure who will take any pains and 
trouble to keep in perfection and to chronicle the merits of 
animals of such high intrinsic merit as the pointer. While 
there are others not less competent to breed and train them on 
the scale Mr. Arkwright does, even though they do not write a 
monumental work about them, the number and quality, and 
also the high price, of the British pointers sold at Aldridge’s 
and elsewhere are not so difficult to account for as they might 
otherwise be. It is on Mr. Arkwright’s moors that some of 
the best field trials now take place, and he has been familiar 
with the pointer breed since his earliest days. He says :— 

“My fitness for writing the practical part of this book mainly 
depends on my having been reared from my earliest infancy 
among pure pointers, though afterwards I experimented on my 


* The Pointer and his Predecessors. By William Arkwright. London: A. L. 
Humphreys. [£3 3s. net. ] . 














own account with the houndy ones. For my father, dying when 
I was a few weeks old, left instructions that his pointers were to 
be preserved for me; and charged Charles Scott, his favourite 
keeper, to look after my sporting education. His wishes were 
carried out to the letter, and no child could have had a kinder or 
more competent tutor. We commenced our studies before my 
third birthday; and it is owing to those early years of training 
that I have a working experience of kennel management.” 





This early “entry” does not account for the excellence of the 
writer's chapter on the history of these dogs. It is in some 
ways the most interesting chapter in the book. He has 
followed the proper historic method, first testing, and gener- 
ally rejecting, traditional stories about the origin of pointers, 
and then accumulating a quantity of fresh material at first 
hand. To do the one and the other he has consulted the 
libraries and archives of Madrid and Seville, Paris, Berlin, 
Rome, Florence, and Mantua. The books referred to range 
from the tenth century downwards, including one by Sidi ben 
Mahomed, written in the tenth century, and translated by 
M. Pharaon in 1880, which is said to be still a standard work 
among the falcon-loving Arabs in Algeria. Spanish authorities 
are perhaps the most important, no less than twenty-eight being 
quoted, and Italian and English works are full of dog-lore also. 
The book is illustrated by thirty-nine large photogravures from 
paintings and drawings, ancient and modern, very finely repro- 
duced on art paper. 





One of these is by Bassano, representing a pointer of the 
| day standing a brace of partridges in the Garden of Eden. 
This is a little early, and not historically accurate. But it 
| shows that Bassano the elder (born 1510, died 1592) thought 
that there must have been pointers then. As the result of Mr. 
Arkwright’s historical method, it appears that the pointing 
dog, which was originally not smooth, came into use in the 
Middle Ages, and was first known in this country by its use 
in France, though it originated in Spain. ‘“ Robert Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, born 1504, was a compleat Gent. 
in all suitable employments, an exact seaman, a good 
navigator, an excellent architect, mathematician, physician, 
chymist, and what not, and, above all, noted for riding the 
great horse, for tilting, and for his being the first of all that 
taught a dog to set in order to catch partridges.”—(Athenae 
Oxonienses, p. 127, Vol. IL., by Anthony & Wood, 1721.) It is 
very probable that the Duke did introduce these setters or 
rough pointers. They had been used abroad first to point or 
set, so that a net could be drawn over the partridges. The 
later French Kings made it illegal to use them, as being 
abettors in “pot-hunting” (la chasse euisiniere). This was 
not the view taken in Spain and Italy. The Déalogos de 
Monteria, by an unknown author, in a Spanish MS. of the 
sixteenth century, which Mr. Arkwright has translated in 
| part, is a work of real genius, charmingly written, as fresh 
| to-day as when it was penned, and would be good as a manual 
for any sensible dog-trainer now. The aim of the shooter was 
to kill the birds before the dog with a crossbow. Shooting 
while flying was practised in Italy at the end of the six- 
teenth century. Then the pointing dog became still more 
valuable, and it was probably at this time that the smooth 
pointer received fresh attention in Spain. But though 
Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy mentions that 
“fowling” (¢.e, shooting birds overdogs) was “ more trouble- 
some than hawking, but all out as delightsome,” it spread so 
slowly that in a book published in 1732 the pointer is only 
mentioned as being useful to aid in netting partridges, the net 
being drawn over the dog as well as the birds. 





But there seems good reason to believe with Mr. Arkwright 
that the smooth dog which we now call the pointer was brought 
over from the Peninsula by our officers who had served under 
Lord Peterborough and{others.in the war of the Austrian Suc- 
cession. These perros di punta l:ad been accurately described two 
centuries before. They were mainly bred white, because that 
colour showed well. They were most elaborately trained; and 
according to the pictures extant were rather heavy. But inthe 
Spanish work on the breed it is especially recommended that 
they shall be tall, but not heavy. During the latter half of the 
eighteenth century nearly every family of position in England 
had its own famous breed of pointers. They appear in three out 
of every four sporting pictures of the time, and were probably as 
well bred, trained, and cared for as the form of shooting 
they were used for wonid admit. One of the plates shows 
the Duke of Kingston out shooting in a small three-cornered 
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cocked hat, with a view of Thoresby as it was at that time 
(1725) behind. No less than nine pointers are standing backing 
each other at a point. The Duke was constantly at the French 
Court, and these are light French pointers. He was a 
friend of Buffon, and this is the earliest pictorial record (in 
a very fine painting by Tillemans) of the pointer in England. 
But that the bulk of our pointers were probably descended 
from those brought over from Spain after the Peace of Utrecht 
seems clear from their names. Dogs’ names are nearly always 
perpetuated in their puppies. (‘Old Mustard’ and ‘ Young 
Mustard,’ ‘Old Pepper’ and ‘Young Pepper,’ in Dandie 
Dinmont’s kennel, will occur to every one.) So our ‘ Dons,’ 
‘Sanchos,’ and ‘Peros,’ a ¢ommon old pointer name simply 
corrupted from the Spanish perro, a dog, are probably lineal 
descendants from the blue blood of Spain. At different times 
the pure-bred pointer has been “reinforced’’ by foxhound 
blood, a great mistake for field-work, though it makes a larger 
and sturdier dog for the show-bench. Sportsmen will be 
thoroughly in agreement with all that Mr. Arkwright has to 
say about the mistake of giving prizes at shows for looks only. 
No one would give a premium for the best-looking loader to 
take out to a cover-shoot. Yet the show-bench awards for 
pointers run rather on similar lines. Field trials, as to which 
many practical suggestions and criticisms will be found in 
these chapters, are excellent in principle. They are the 
nearest approach which we have to capacity-catching 
machinery for animals. But as it is possible to have a 
very bad form and set of subjects for a human examina- 
tion, so also the methods of field trials might well 
be overhauled by a Canine Service Commission. Useful- 
ness out shooting is the real aim, or ought to be. For 
this the dogs should be able to show that they can find the 
maximum number of birds in the quickest time. But proving 
that they can do both these feats is a very difficult matter 
when the “ papers” are partly set by the caprice of the grouse 
or partridges on examination-day. The chapters on breeding 
pointers, training them, shooting over dogs, and kennel 
management are all good and readable. 

It is natural to wonder what will be the future of the breed 
of dogs in which Mr. Arkwright justly takes so much pride 
and interest. Probably, we think, a very satisfactory one. 
There is a steady demand for English pointers from over the 
seas. Millions of acres of rough natural shooting full of 
winged game are now open in the United States, in Canada, 
in Russia, Asia Minor, the Cape, India, China, and many of 
our Colonies. There the good dog is indispensable, and the 
animal chosen is generally the pointer. His smooth coat is 
somewhat in his favour; so is his comparative docility. 
Setters, though highly prized, do not seem to be such cosmo- 
politan favourites. But it is most important to keep the 
blood pure. We are all against alien crosses, of hounds and 
other breeds. Such crosses are quite contrary to experience 
in other lines of animal excellence, where the first object is 
always to keep the blood pure by dipping from the original 
spring. The practical test of a well-bred line is whether they 
do their work in the field or not. If our pointer-owners breed 
consistently from animals noted in the field trials, their pedi- 
gree animals are fairly certain to satisfy their customers 
abroad. 





WEST AFRICAN AFFAIRS.* 
Ir was quite time that some writer took up Mary Kingsley’s 
work on behalf of the black races, and we welcome this book. 
Mr. Morel is known to all students of West African affairs as 
a journalist who has added to his opportunities of coming 
into touch with the guiding spirits of West African trade (he 
is a member of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce in its 
West African section) a serious study of the large literature 
bearing on the subject. In one respect he is better equipped 
than Miss Kingsley, for Miss Kingsley by some accident did 
not read French, and in that language have been written all 
the most valuable books on West Africa since Barth’s day,— 
with the splendid exception of her own. This is not to com- 
pare Mr. Morel’s' authority with that of Miss Kingsley; but 
his knowledge, minute and thorough, and his standpoint, that 
of the independent and fully informed critic who views the 
matter without racial or religious prepossessions, entitle his 
book to stand beside hers, 


* Affairs of West Africa. By Edmund D, Morel (“E. D. M.”) With Illustra- 
tions anda Map. London: W. Heinemann. [12s. ] 














There is no part of Mr. Morel’s book which meritg 
study better than his account of the Fulahs, and hig 
estimate of their possibilities. In chapters which will be 
a revelation to many (for there are few readers, we fancy, 
who realise that any African peoples south of the Sahara 
have a history, or are conscious of a history) he traceg 
back what is known of this remarkable race. Whether he is 
right or not ethnologists must determine; but he certainly 
makes a good case for believing them to be descendants of the 
Hyksos or Shepherd Rulers of Egypt,—immigrants of Asiatic 
origin. Whoever the Fulani may be, they are not negroes ; 
they have neither the colour nor the facial type. Shepherds 
and herdsmen they remain till this day, except in the countries 
where they have become a ruling caste; and the tradition 
which says that they were bull-worshippers before they 
became converted to Islam is borne out by their curious 
relationship with their cattle. They use no dogs, and other 
tribes relate that they converse with the beasts. Here ig 
certainly a picturesque story told by a French officer from the 
Western Soudan :— 

“In the course of a day’s work the officer had commandeered 

some cattle from the natives; among the animals was a fine black 
bull obtained from a group of wandering Fulani herdsmen. 
When night fell the cattle were duly penned, and a Spahis posted 
as sentry over them. Towards midnight the officer was roused 
from sleep by the Spahis informing him with much solemnity 
that it would be necessary to slaughter the black bull at once. 
‘Are you mad?’ cried the astonished Frenchman. ‘ Not at all, 
Lieutenant,’ replied the soldier imperturbably, ‘it is the cattle 
that are mad, for the Fulaniare calling the bull—listen.’ Stepping 
out into the moonlight, the officer listened. Presently from a 
neighbouring hill came the sound of a plaintive chant. At the 
same moment a violent disturbance took place among the cattle. 
The officer hurried towards the pen, followed by the sentry, the 
chant meanwhile continuing in a cadence of inexpressible melan- 
choly. The commotion in the pen increased, and before the 
Frenchman could reach it, one of the beasts was seen to clear the 
enclosure at a bound, and crash through the bush, following the 
direction of the sound and bellowing loudly the while. It was the 
black bull. He had broken the halter which bound him and leapt 
a palisade five feet high. With the disappearance of the bull, the 
chant abruptly ceased. Next morning the Fulani were nowhere 
to be found.” 
This race a hundred years ago were in the Hausa countries as 
sojourners. They were harassed and oppressed, and they 
rose, fighting with the desperate energy of Moslems. They 
conquered and became rulers. Under them the land prospered, 
and in time of peace was safe, according to Clapperton, for a 
woman with a pot of gold on her head to travel through. In 
time of war slaves were captured, and are still captured : it is 
the usage of Africa; but there is no clear evidence to show 
that the Fulani were exceptionalsinners. They certainly did not, 
like Rabah or Samory, spread desolation. The question now 
for Great Britain is what she will do with the Fulah rule. Will 
she end it or mend it? If the former, what will she put in its 
place? The matter cannot be fairly discussed without entering 
on another subject which Mr. Morel treats fully, the power of 
Islam in Africa, for the Fulahs have been and are the chief 
propagandists of Mahommedanism. And on this subject we 
prefer to advise our readers to consider what Mr. Morel has 
to say, and to read Dr. Blyden’s remarkable paper in the 
Journal of the African Society,—in which valuable publication, 
by the way, much of Mr. Morel’s work has previously 
appeared. 

Another distinctive feature of Mr. Morel’s book is his 
tremendous attack on the Congo Free State. The incontest- 
able facts are these: that an immense territory has in the 
name of humanity and civilisation been made over to a 
Government which is virtually that of the King of the 
Belgians; that great tracts of this territory have been leased 
to companies, and one huge domain—which Mr. Morel puts 
at eight hundred thousand square miles—reserved to the 
King himself. In these tracts ownership of all products of 
the soil is claimed by the concessionaires, or by the King in 
his private domain. The natives do not pay rent for their 
houses or farms, but they are not allowed to sell products of 
the soil to any but the owner of the concession,—who can thus 
fixaprice, But if they do not supply products at his price, the 
Government’s troops are called in to make them stimulate in- 
dustry. Mutilation or death is the penalty for idleness. This all 
the world knows, though perhaps the photograph of a boy with 
one hand lopped may bring the facts home. Britain has no 
motive to move, for what is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business. But France, who, to her honour, governs admir- 
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ably north of the Bight, has, to her shame, introduced on the 
French Congo this system of concessions to companies 
nominally French, really Belgian. Two English houses 
(Messrs. Holt and Son, Messrs. Hatton and Cookson) held a 
large trade there. They have now, in defiance of all justice, 
found their trade stopped, their goods seized, their agents 
peaten. Up tothe present the concessions system in the French 
Congo is only in its first stage. But it must soon reach the 
point of compelling labour. French opinion is half converted 
on the matter, and weare doubly bound to stand out for British 
rights, because the injured traders are British subjects, and 
because the system of monopolies cannot be allowed to spread. 
While that system is allowed under French rule, France's 
tongue is tied regarding its abuse in the Congo State. If she 
has reformed herself, she may the more readily take part in 
reforming her discreditable neighbour,—it is to be hoped, off 
the face of the earth. 

We have only touched a few of the subjects handled in this 
exceedingly important book, and we have avoided the highly 
controversial matters connected with British rule on the West 
Coast. Mr. Morel’s literary skill is scarcely equal to his 
knowledge, and his proof-reading is careless. His short- 
comings are emphasised by contrast with Major Ronald 
Ross’s contribution—a chapter on sanitation as an Imperial 
duty—which is a brilliant example of fine courageous thought 
expressed to the utmost advantage. 





NOVELS. 





A FREE LANCE OF TO-DAY.* 

At atime when local colour in fiction is too often the result 
of an ad hoc study deliberately undertaken for purposes of 
literary manufacture, it is matter for congratulation to 
encounter such a novel as this by Mr. Hugh Clifford. He has 
not laid the scene of his story in the Malay Archipelago and 
Sumatra because the novel-reading public knows next to 
nothing about that quarter of the world and he had “ mugged 
up” something about it. His choice is not dictated by con- 
venience or the desire te produce a volume; it is simply an 
effective illustration of the old truth that a man writes best 
of that which he knows. But long residence is not enough in 
itself to enable a man to write intelligently about outlandish 
parts. He needs interest, sympathy, and the literary faculty, 
—qualities which, as readers of the Spectator are already aware, 
are happily united in Mr. Clifford to a very remarkable degree. 
He has enjoyed exceptional opportunities, and he has turned 
them to exceptional account as an interpreter, at once 
sympathetic, yet critical, of the mind of the Oriental. We use 
the word “ critical” deliberately, for it is characteristic of his 
attitude that with all his enthusiasn. for the magic and glamour 
of the East, and his liberal recognition of the engaging and 
admirable qualities of the brown man, he holds firm, without 
any exultation or arrogance, to his reasoned belief in the 
superiority of Western civilisation. Ina word, he has never 
succumbed to that fascination which has from time to time 
thrown its spells over expatriated Europeans, and converted 
them into wholesale apologists, and even champions, of Oriental 
manners and morals. Against this denationalisation, of which 
some remarkable examples have been witnessed of late years, 
the story before us is a powerful and eloquent protest, and 
deserves attention if only on that ground. But it is also 
valuable and salutary as an antidote to that false Imperialism 
—noisily represented in the fiction of to-day—which seeks to 
glorify filibustering as a means of bracing the national fibre. 


Maurice Curzon, the hero of the story, is a public-school 
product, a muscular young Philistine with undeveloped 
intellectual capacities, a victim of competitive examinations 
pitchforked into an Oriental banking-house, who soon ex- 
changes the réle of clerk for that of prospector in the 
Malay States. There he gains a knowledge of the natives 
and their language, and amasses a certain amount of 
money. Behold him, then, at a loose end in Singapore, his 
appetite for adventure still unappeased, listening to the 
tempter in the shape of a native Rajah, who proposes that 
he should embark his capital and intelligence in a gun- 
running expedition into Acheh—or Acheen, as we more often 


* A Free Lance of To-day. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. London: Methue 
andCo, [6s.] 





hear it called—that little State with which the Dutch have 
been waging intermittent and ineffectual warfare for the last 
twenty years or more. Thoughtlessness, love of adventure, 
and the desire to gain wealth, and so justify his suit of 
a fascinating widow, unite to overbear his saner judgment, 
and after a perilous voyage in a native sailing-boat, he 
lands his cargo, and guided by the friendly Achehnese, pene- 
trates to the city of the King in the interior. The storm 
scene, the escape from the Dutch gunboat, the journey into 
the interior of Sumatra are admirably told, and Mr. Clifford's 
interesting historical digression on the past history of Acheh, 
with which his hero is acquainted, goes a long way to explain, 
if not to justify, Maurice Curzon’s sentimental enthusiasm for 
the indomitable Achehnese. Equally convincing, however, is 
the process of disillusionment, in which the dangers of de- 
nationalisation are luridly set forth in the person of the 
renegade English witch-doctor, Pawang Uteh, a truly horrific 
figure. 

The main moral of the story is set forth in the striking 
passage which summarises the reflections of the hero after a 
short experience of his fancied Utopia :— 

“Tt seemed to Maurice that, since his arrival in Acheh, his 
whole outlook upon Oriental life had undergone a change. Till 
now, the love which he bore to brown folk had warped his vision, 
tempting him to exchange his European birthright for the 
Asiatic’s unsavoury mess of pottage, and had led him into making 
superficial comparisons between natives and men of his own race, 
to the disadvantage of the latter. Studying Malayan peoples with 
insight and sympathy, it had been impossible for him to avoid 
noting the swift and steady deterioration which inevitably results 
as one of the first consequences of close contact with Europeans, 
and seeing this he had thought to detect the cause in certam un- 
attractive qualities of the white man, rather than in the moral 
weakness of the brown race. But Fate had flicked him, like 
the bad shilling to which his father was fond of comparing him, 
into a State which from the beginning of things had been 
ruled and inhabited by men of the Malayan stock, and 
here he had found a complete refutation of his most cherished 
theortes. Gradually, but with inexorable force, the convic- 
tion of the hopeless limitations of the brown peoples had 
been brought home to his mind. Their moral and mental 
inferiority revealed itself at every turn—in the ineptitude and 
inefficiency of their systems, in their lack of self-mastery, in their 
inability to resist sordid temptations, in their complete want of 
discipline, in the absence of all the higher, more altruistic qualities 
whereby men may rule their fellows; above all in their hopeless 
incontinuity of purpose. The words of wise old Thomas & Kempis 
came to his mind, ‘ No man securely commands, save he who hath 
learned well to obey!’ That maxim, he thought, stands for all 
time, and therein is written the doom of the brown races. 
Maurice recalled, with dreary amusement, the feeling of shame 
which had so often beset him when, after he had lived much 
among natives and had learned to grasp their standpoint, he 
had watched Europeans unwittingly outraging the notions of 
propriety and fitness which obtain among the people of the land. 
He remembered the disgust with which he had witnessed the 
scene in the bar of the Singapore racecourse, and how its vulgarity 
and coarseness had revolted him. Then he had been inclined to 
overrate the significance of that which he found so unlovely ; 
now, in this hour of reaction, his bias lay towards the other 
extreme. Acheh might be still undefiled by the vulgarity 
which is essentially a product of Europe, but it was the great 
things, not a trifle such as that, which really mattered. The 
worst of all these men, upon whom he had looked with scorn, had 
some principle to guide them in their dealings with their fellows ; 
few, he fancied, if the truth were known, would be found to be 
without their secret record of kindliness, self-sacrifice, generosity, 
and truth. Maurice groaned aloud. His quest, in the cause of 
which he had endured so much and forfeited so many things, had 
ended in futility. His heart yearned after his own people. His 
ideals could not be satisfied by even the best that the brown 
races had to offer him. This white man, once so nearly de- 
nationalised, was now face to face with discoveries which hurt 
him.” 

Even worse disillusionment is yet in store for Maurice Curzon 
as the inevitable result of his ill-omened association with the 
Achehnese raid on the Dutch encampments. But while the 
book as a study in denationalisation—arrested in the case of 
the hero, complete in that of the witch-doctor—is a powerful 
and valuable contribution to international psychology, the 
necessity of providing the usual romantic interest has greatly 
impaired its artistic excellence. In order to wind up his love 
episode Mr. Clifford has been obliged to lean heavily on the 
long arm of coincidence. The unexpected meeting with the 
yachting party and their rescue from an equivocal position, in 
which they are rendered suspect alike to the natives and the 
Dutch, though vigorously told, comes somewhat as an anti- 








climax to the earlier and far more impressive scenes in whici: 
the hero occupied an isolated position amongst his brown 
| associates. 
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The Light Behind. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. (John Lane. 6s.)— 
This novel is saturated with Roman Catholic feeling,—but it is 
not a novel with a purpose, neither is it polemical. Most of the 
characters were born in the Roman Church, and the heroine dies 
in it. The hero, Henry Dacre, is a young man who has been 
educated for the priesthood ; but finding himself without vocation, 
he takes to politics and poetry instead. With brilliant wits, 
exceptionally good looks, and charming manners, he is greatly 
admired by women, and unfortunately falls in love with two ladies 
at once,—Lady Cheriton, the well-behaved wife of a dissolute 
Peer, and Lady Anne Haselton, an unworldly and almost insipidly 
faultless girl. The bad man of the book, the close friend and 
evil adviser of Lord Cheriton, is, we think, the best-drawn figure 
it contains. Spite is the predominant quality of his hollow, 
frivolous character, which is too poor and flimsy to produce even 
a solid vice. His antitype Biddulph, whose serious goodness 
palls upon us at times, is little more than a lay figure. Neither 
in plot nor character drawing is this story as remarkable as Mrs. 
Wilfrid Ward’s previous venture in the world of fiction, but 
she has the power of taking her readers with her into an 
exceedingly pleasant atmosphere, out of which they will emerge 
refreshed, if in the present instance somewhat empty-handed. 


The Promotion of the Admiral. By Morley Roberts. (J. 
Eveleigh Nash. 3s. 6d.)—It is difficult to say which is the 
most amusing of Mr. Morley Roberts’s collection of sea-stories ; 
perhaps, however, the story from which the book takes its name 
is the most original. Here the author preaches the same moral 
as Mr. Barrie in the second and third acts of The Admirable 
Crichton, which is, of course, that the natural superiority of the 
best man will bring him to the top, given an equal chance with his 
fellows. Inthe Admiral’s case the moral is turned upside-down, as, 
far from the man of lew rank rising to his opportunity, it is no less 
a person than a British Admiral and K.C.B. who proves his metal 
in adverse circumstances. In a word, the Admiral is kidnapped | 
in San Francisco, drugged, and shipped as an ordinary seaman | 
before the mast. How he proves his metal in these untoward 
circumstances, and finally brings the ‘California’ into the 
port of New York as her skipper, we advise every one who likes 
a good story to find out for himself. “The Crew of the 
‘Kamma Tunder’” is also a most entertaining yarn, and there is 
a grimness in the last story about the unlucky ship ‘ Pandora’ 
‘which will give even a landsman a decided thrill. It is very 
delightful, as well as very unusual, to have no dull stories in 
‘a collection, and it must be acknowledged that Mr. Morley 
Roberts has achieved the feat of giving his readers eight 
amusing storics at once. 

Karl of Erbach. By H.C. Bailey. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)— 
There is a great deal of fighting in Karl of Erbach, and there is 
also a great deal of love-making of the school which, with 
apologies to Mr. Bailey, it is only fair to dub the school of 
“Anthony Hope.” Karl of Erbach, with his absolute, rugged 
integrity, is a fine figure, and well contrasted with the indolent 
Frenchman, Léon de Lormont, who, as is the custom of languid 
gentlemen in fiction, is really a diplomatist of the highest order 
and carries all before him. ‘The book is a picturesque study of 
certain episodes in the Thirty Years’ War, and will please readers 
who like a historical novel with a certain plaintive note running 
through it, well mixed with sentimentally passionate love- 


making. 

Crimson Lilies. By May Crommelin. (John Long. 6s.)— 
Crimson Lilies is a pleasant novel of modern days, with a taste 
of romance given it by the parentage of the heroine. There 
is something perennially attractive in the distinguished Jews 
of Palestine, and the chapters at the end, in which the story is 
shifted to Jerusalem and Jericho, are among the most interesting 
in the book. There are two young ladies—twins—who almost 
pass the possible bounds of disagreeableness in trying to be 
inodern, smart, and heartless. The hero, too, is not particularly 
interesting. But the heroine is ready for all and every adventure, 
and so keeps the story together as to render it quite readable. 


In the Springtime of Love. By Iza Duffus Hardy. (C. Arthur 
Pearson. 6s.)—This might well have been one of the novels 
which Mrs. Wititterly loved, and which Kate Nickleby had the 
pleasure of reading to her. Everything is very nice and fashion- 
able. So we read :—* She was looking her loveliest in a big black 
‘picture hat,’ the graceful curves of her girlish figure set off by a 
becoming dress of some soft clinging black-and-white flowered 
material. In the springtime of her years surely life 
should have been all roses to her. But in every budding rose of 
love there lurks a thorn ’’—are there thorns in rosebuds ?—“ and 
already the passion-flower was insiduously [sic] entwining in her 





We have seen this sort of thing before; and we have 


wreath.” 





Ses 
also seen what is Miss Duffus Hardy’s surprise,—a “Claimant.” ]g 
A takes B’s name and becomes engaged to C, what is C to do when 
A is found out? That is the problem which the reader of this 
novel may or may not be able to solve. 
The Glittering Road. By W. A. Mackenzie. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 6s.)—Somewhere in a Beaconsfield or pseudo-Beaconsfield 
novel the hero, entering by a dingy door in Holywell Street, is 


| ushered into the gorgeous palace of a Hebrew millionaire. Holy- 


well Street is gone; but Hector Grant has a similar experience in 
Bloomsbury, where he suddenly finds himself “in a great room 
hung with curtains of silver tissue and lit by a huge chandelier 
of a hundred lights.” A hundred lights and Queen Maddalena! 
What could a gallant young Scot want more? Then we are 
fairly launched on a sea of romance. Next we meet the “Orange 
King,” who is bought over for her Majesty by a monopoly of 
Palnetto oranges. Next we reach Palmetto,—but we must not 
pursue the story of Mr. Mackenzie’s romance any further. It is 
a good specimen of a familiar article. After all, it is better 
reading about these “glittering roads” than about the shabby 
streets with which some very clever people try to amuse us. Mr, 
Mackenzie has a good literary touch, and keeps us so well pleased 
that we do not care to be critical. 


The Squireen. By Shan F. Bullock. (Methuen and Co. 6s,) 
—This is a genuine Irish story; but it is the seamy side of 
Irish life that it portrays for us. There is a custom in 
Treland, which is often depicted in native fiction, for marriages 
to be made after some very close and shrewd bargaining. 
The people have got beyond the barbarism of buying a wife; 
it is the amount of the dowry that is so keenly discussed. 
““*Here’s my last word: make it guineas an’ I take the heifer’ 
‘Pounds!’ answered Fallon. ‘Guineas!’ shouted Hynes, rising 
from his chair. ‘It’s my last word: guineas or nothin’’” (It 
made a difference of £6 10s.) Unluckily the “heifer,” Jane 
Fallon by name, overheard. The Squireen is a powerful study of 


| life and character, but the life is squalid and the characters are 


ignoble. Mr. Bullock forfeits not a little of his chance of the 
popularity he might otherwise achieve by his uncompromising 
adherence to unattractive themes. 

The Circle. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s.)—This is an able bit of work, a first effort, we under- 
stand, and as such certainly full of promise. Probably when Mrs, 
Thurston tries her hand again she will avoid exaggerations to 
which a beginner is tempted, which seem to be strong, but really 
are weak. She will not in describing music talk of how “the 
sounds cut the silence into pain,” nor will she attempt the curious 
realism with which she describes Anna Solny’s prayer-rug. The 
marks made by the knees are well enough, but what is to be said 
“ of the great stain that the broom had never quite removed, the 
stain which her tears had made” when the friend of her child- 
hood was carried downstairs in his coffin? Can tears—except 
indeed such copious floods as the cats wept at Henrietta’s 
Would one try to remove such a 
stain with a breom? Does this seem petty criticism, and 
somewhat spiteful? It is not so meant. Mrs. Thurston 
has the power of producing broad effects. Anna Solny, as a 
whole, is such an effect, quite a masterly figure. So is Johann, 
of a very different sort. Mrs. Maxtead is less effective, and has 
something of the conventionally mysterious about her. What 
part of Russia, we wonder, do such Jews as Solny, the enthusi- 
astic lover of old books, come from ? 


grave—stain a rug? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


PATAGONIAN TRAVELS. 

Through the Heart of Patagonia. By Hesketh Prichard. (W. 
Heinemann. 21s. net.)—This handsome volume contains the 
narrative of a journey which Mr. Prichard recently undertook, at 
the behest of a London daily paper, in the hope of discovering a 
living specimen of the mylodon, or giant ground-sloth, which is 
generally supposed to have been extinct for many ages. In the 
end of 1897 a scientific traveller in Patagonia met with a well- 
preserved fragment of skin which he concluded, on good 
grounds, to have once clothed a mylodon. It was so fresh that 
many people jumped to the conclusion that the animal to 
which it belonged could not have been dead for many years. It 
even contained a hole which, in the opinion of Dr. Woodward, 
might have been made by a bullet,—thus confirming Dr. Moreno’s 
view that the Pampean edentates, to which the mylodon belongs, 
only disappeared from an active part in the affairs of the world in 
the “historical epoch” of America. To shoot a mylodon—a pre- 
historic creature that is usually supposed to have been contem- 
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rary with the mammoth or the ichthyosaurus, in the vague 


collocation of biological eras that is due to the ordinary mind— 
must be a most fascinating prospect to the sportsman of to-day; 
gud one can imagine the enthusiasm with which Mr. Prichard 
accepted the offer of Mr. Pearson to organise an expedition to 
track down the mylodon in its forest fastnesses. Unfortunately 
the mylodon—if it really exists—refused to appear. Mr. Prichard 
did not succeed in getting very far away from ground that has 
already been covered by sportsmen or explorers, and, as he justly 
says, it would be the task of a lifetime really to examine the 
hundreds of square miles of the Andean forest. He has, how- 
ever, convinced himself, as far as it is possible to sift the accounts 
of natives and the probabilities of the case, that the mylodon does 
not survive in these forests, where he found a singular absence of 
animal life. It is just conecivable, no doubt, that this may be 
explained by the fact that the mylodon is not an agreeable 
neighbour! Mr. Prichard saw a great deal that was interest- 
ing, and describes it with considerable freshness of style. His 
work is disfigured by an occasional slovenliness, as in the 
passage that meets one’s shocked eyes on his fifth page :—“ But 
now the great words of one whose eyes never rested on Andean 
loncliness marvellously describes it: 


‘A land where no man comes nor hath come 
Since the making of the world, 
But ever the wind shrills.’’’ 


The false concord may be due to the printer, but he can hardly be 
responsible for the horrid hash of one of Tennyson’s finest 
similes. Mr. Prichard’s book is very entertaining, and draws a 
lifelike picture of the desolate and little-known country with 
which it deals. It is i!lustrated with particular richness, though 
there is surely an excess of fancy in such a picture as the frontis- 
piece. 








THE CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY. 

The Catalogue of the London Library. By C. T. Hagberg 
Wright, LL.D. (Williams and Norgate. 35s. net.)—This volume, 
the outcome of careful planning, much knowledge, both literary 
and bibliographical, and vnsparing industry, is worthy of the very 
important institution which it represents. Putting out of the 
question the great national and academical collections, we may 
safely say that no private enterprise, here or elsewhere, can match 
the London Library. The number of two hundred and twenty 
thousand volumes, the approximate total up to the end of 1901, is 
in itself a very imposing figure. It was obviously the duty of the 
managers of the library to make this grand aggregate of books as 
useful as possible by an adequate catalogue, and this duty, we may 
say, has beenamply discharged. The general plan followed has been 
that which must ever hold its ground in such compilations, the 
alphabetical list of authors’ names. But that which differentiates 
one catalogue from another, as regards its practical usefulness to 
the reader, is the skill and completeness with which this principle is 
supplemented by an index of subjects. The ideal catalogue would 
be one in which every book would be found under its author’s name 
and also under the subject to which it refers, This ideal is 
manifestly beyond human reach. The volume now before us 
contains sixteen hundred and twenty-six double-column pages, 
with an average of more than a hundred entries on each page. 
And the cost of it has mounted up to £4,250. A well-planned 
and largely extended system of cross-references has added vastly 
to its practical utility. Any one who will look at the item 
“History,” and see how many subordinate entries there are, or 
at the item “Charles I.,” and make the same observation, will 
begin to understand how largely the average reader will be 
helped by the guidance and suggestion with which he is thus 
supplied. The detailed work of the Historical Manuscript Com- 
mission is another instance of eminently helpful indexing. It 
is only due to the energy of the editor and his assistants to 
point out that this very satisfactory result has been attained 
in circumstances which have materially increased the intrinsic 
difficulties of the task. To catalogue correctly and completely a 
collection of books of which some twenty thousand were, on an 
average, absent from the shelves—the London Library is one that 
lends, a useful arrangement—was not easy, and to do this while 
the building itself was being practically renewed was an operation 

trying to the very last degree. 


—— 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 











At Delhi. By Lovat Fraser. (W. Thacker and Co. 6s.)—Mr. 
Fraser deserves the credit of having distanced his competitors in 
producing the very earliest volume of what will doubtless be a 





numerous body of books. At Delhi contains the author’s corre- 
spondence published in the Times of India, “written for the 
most part,” he tells us, “at the end of the telegraph wire.” We 
shall please him best by not waiting for a careful consideration 
of his book, but giving it the early notice which its prompt 
appearance deserves. ‘The State Ball” is described in a letter 
dated January 7th, and “Afterthoughts” was written on 
January 13th, and we have the whole narrative in volume form 
on February 24th (the day of writing this notice). 


Letters from an Uitlander. (John Murray. 5s. net.)—Sir Bartle 
Frere writes an introduction to this volume, from which we shall 
quote two passages, because one refers to a subject on which it is 
of the highest importance to accumulate evidence, and the other 
expresses a truth which we cannot. bear too permanently in 
mind :—(1) “There is no manner of doubt that the Transvaal 
leaders and the Bond leaders had elaborated an ideal which was 
quite inconsistent with the existence of the British Empire. Their 
ideal was: ‘Away with’ the English view of life altogether; let 
us, as the Dutch race, dominate everybody.” (2) “The electors 
of Great Britain should recognise that disappointed politicians of 
a certain, and, alas, not uncommon, type are frequently really 
desperate men, and will stick at nothing to damage whatever 
party may be in power.” 


With Macdonald in Uganda. By Major Herbert H. Austin. 
(Edward Arnold. 15s. net.) —Major Austin’s book has a somewhat 
disappointing effect on the reader. The most important subject 
is, of course, the mutiny of the Soudanese troops and its suppres- 
sion. This, however, is not completely told. We should have 
liked to hear what its cause really was. Major Austin disposes, 
satisfactorily as far as we can see, of certain charges, if they may 
be so called, which have been brought against Colonel Macdonald ; 
but he does not really enlighten us. The “dream of the Sudanese 
all over Uganda to set up a Mahometan kingdom of their own, 
to overthrow the British administration, and to make slaves of such 
Waganda as had turned Christian” may well have been a reality 
—Africa seems to be prolific of such dreams—but the rank-and- 
file must have had some personal grievances. Then we are not 
told the end, of which we should have been glad to read, at least in 
summary, even though the expedition had no share in the operations. 
The narrative of exploration that follows is not by any means with- 
outinterest. There are some curious experiences of travel, humorous 
and gruesome. What a story is that of the lion which carried off 
aman from his tent! The creature was driven off, and the man 
brought back to the tent. While his wife was bathing his head the 
lion came back and lapped up the bloody water from the basin. Then 
there are important observations, as, for instance, the difference 
in the quality of the water of Lake Rudolf at a first and a second 
visit. At the first it was tuicvable, though with a strong flavour 
of soda; at the second, owing to a drought which had cut off the 
supply of fresh water, it was nauseous. A notice, again, of the 
climate will be something of a surprise. “This,” writes Major 
Austin of a particular night in September, “ was one of the very 
few occasions in Africa that I have ever experienced anything to 
at all resemble the Indian hot-weather night.” We learn that 
the game reserves are decidedly successful. 


The Cheltonian Army List. (J. Dartes, Cheltenham.)—It 
is a good idea for a school to put together the names of the 
alumni who are now serving, or have served, in the Army, 
especially when it can show so imposing a list as Chelten- 
ham now produces. Part I. gives the names of 903 officers 
serving in January of the present year, while in Part II. 
(officers who have served in former years) the number is 1,414. 
It is noticeable that the proportions of the various corps differ 
considerably in the past and the present. So we have:— 





Past. Present. 
Artillery and Engineers......cscccsssssscerseeeeree "227 eres “367 
COI ori sas svc iveseeievesccscciecesisececssniaeed vais ED fone “024 
Line Battalions ....... ee *303 
Indian Arwy ............. i Be "215 
There is no mistaking the ='yuificance of these figures, especially 


as regards the cavalry, which is becoming more and more a 
preserve of the rich. Jn“eed, what with polo teams and the like, 
only the rich can exist in it. The list of South African honours 
is very creditable; it shows K.C.B, 2; CB, 31; CMG, 13; 
D.S.O., 58. 


Medicine for the Mind from the Storehouse of the World’s Greatest 
Thinkers. (St. Martin’s Press, 2s. net.)—We shall do our best 
for this praiseworthy little book if we furnish a brief table of 
contents. Part I., then, gives “Some Ills of the Mind and their 
Remedies”; Part II., “General Rules for Healthy Mental Life”; 
Part III., “The Solace of Nature, of Gardening, and of Art, 
Music, and Reading.” The “recipes,” so to speak, are gathered 





from many fields. 
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Wisdom While You Wait. (Isbister and Co. 1s.)—If our 
readers want a good laugh, and one which has its inspiration 
in nothing that is either unhealthy, malicious, or cruel, 
they cannot do better than buy and read this delightful 
little book. It is one of the best “skits” published in the 
present generation. The plan of the work is to quiz the adver- 
tising system of the publishers of a noted Encyclopaedia; but 
the chaff, which includes half the journalists and men of letters 
in London, is done with such obvious good temper that it is 
impossible that any one will be found to take it with a bad grace. 
However, we do not want to praise, but merely to tell the public 
where they may get a good laugh. 


The Making of Our Middle Schools. By Elmer Ellworth Brown, 
Ph.D. (Longmans and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—It is impossible to 
notice this volume at the length which the pains spent upon it 
and the value of the material collected and arranged in it would 
call for. It must be understood that the schools treated 
of are institutions which exist in the United States. At 
this time, when our own system of education is to be re- 
organised, and the wasteful varicties of energy brought, so to 
speak, into line, the subject of what has been done by our kins- 
nen on the other side of the Atlantic, and what results have been 
ittained, cannot be neglected. We must be content with recom- 
mending Professor Brown’s work to the careful consideration of 
those who have to study this problem. 


Wakeman’s Handbook: of Irish Antiquities. Edited by John Cooke, 
M.A. (John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cooke has accomplished 
his task successfully, so far as we have been able to test his work, 
bringing up to the present state of knowledge a book that has 
long been in good repute. The Neolithic and Bronze Ages of 
Ireland have left many remains of both kinds, those which are to 
be examined in situ and those which are preserved in museums. 
The reader will find these and other kindred matters systemati- 
cally treated in this volume. He must not forget to observe the 
curious fraud of the “ Druids’ Judgment Seat” figured on p. 40. 


Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes, 1903. 
(Kelly’s Directories. 16s.)—A rough calculation brings out 
the number of names included in this “ Handbook” at between 
twenty-five and thirty thousand. Nothing could give a better 
idea of the labour involved in keeping such a volume up to date. 
The scope of the volume is, it must be understood, a large one. 
The limits are not easily defined. “ Official” is a somewhat vague 
word, and so is “Landed.” It will be found that, on the whole, 
the list is as well put together as could be expected. That, 
indeed, is hardly enough to say. One wonders that the including 
and excluding line can be so judiciously drawn, and the informa- 
tion kept at so high a level of accuracy. This is certainly as 
convenient a volume for all practical purposes of general reference 
as could be found.——The Clergy List (same publishers, 12s. 6d.) 
must contain about as many namesas the volume just noticed. Thein- 
formation relating to them is in some respects more difficult, though 
in others easier, to obtain. The emoluments of benefices constitute 
one complicated question. The population, on the other hand, is 
a matter about which accurate information is forthcoming sooner 
or later. The editor of the Directory has been able to include in 
this volume the Census returns of 1901; as to the benefices values 
he seems, as far as we have been able to test the returns, to have 
got as near the truth as practicable. The corrections have been 
brought down to a quite recent date. The Literary Year-Book, 
edited by Henry Gilbert (G. Allen, 5s.), contains much that is 
outside the range of an ordinary directory. The essay on 
“The Year’s Work” is an expression of opinion on many matters 
of importance. “The Crown and the Author,” “Authors and 
their Societies,” both put some truths with sufficient force. 
What is said about reviews and their influence on sales is, of 
course, especially interesting to those who review. Whatever 
may be the actual truth in this matter, we can vouch for the 
fact that both publishers and authors are very anxious to have 
books reviewed. A well-established author is scarcely affected. 
It is when the unknown man comes to the front that the review 
is likely to be useful. 
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Gentleman’s Magazine of English Typography, Part XIV. » Worcestershire ; 
il RTA ois Acursscsosnxnsosinsnieeiennaaaoni tan E. Stock) 76 


Gladden (W.), Social Salv is cr ‘8vo aah 
Graves (A. F.), Clytaemnestra : a Tragedy, ¢ cr § 
Guarracino (B.), Please, M’m, the Butcher! er cg 
Haggard (H. R.), Pearl- Maiden, cr 8vo.. 
Hill (G. F.), Dlustrations of School Classics, er 8¥o 
Hill (H.), Seaward for the Foe, er 8vo.. ; “a "(Ward & Lock) 60 
Hutchinson (H.), "Bert Edward, the G olf ‘Caddie, c: cr : SO ...(J. Murray) net 26 
Layard (Sir A. Henry), Autobiography, Letters, &c., 2 vols. (J. Murray) net 250 
Bowis (4. Ei.), WoOll ville: Davi) CF SVO....ssesccsvesscsseesocovedeessenadaases’ (Isbister) 3/6 
McChesney (D. G.), Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse, er 8V0............ (Lane) 60 
Macleod (J. M. H.), Practical Handbook of the Pathology of the Skin, 8vo 

(H. K. Lewis) net 15 : 
Marriott (J. A. R.), George Canning and his Times, er 8vo (J. Murray) net 5 
Maturin (Mrs. F.), The Thin Red Line of Heroes, cr 8vo............ (Richards) 3 : 


«(Gay & Bird) net 46 
.(Longmans) net 50 

....(Unwin) net 60 
... (Longmans) 60 
-(Macmillan) 106 









Mitford (B.), Dorrien of Cranston, er 8vo.. .. (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
oe _ E.), Teacher’s Handbook and ‘Key to Modern Typewriting, 
..(I. Pitman) net 36 
Olsten ot B.), d Power, cr 8v ..(Bell) net 46 
Pearse (H. H. 8.), A History of Lumsden’s Horse, i imp 8vo (Longmans) net 210 
PRU Ea. Oe, OR Oss ssssnceseccssevsensersterssayesececnreneas Gay & Bird) net 46 
Phillpotts (E.), The’ Transit of the Red Dra gon, and other Tales, er 8vo i 
(Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Pitman’s Business Man's Guide, cr 8V0_  .........seceeseeseescesees (I. Pitman) net 3/6 
Poole (W. M.) and Becker (M.), Grammaire Frangaise, cr 8vo (J. Murray) 26 
Praga (Mrs, A.), What to Wear and How to Wear it, cr 8vo ......(Newnes) 2/6 
Randolph (B. W.), Meditations on the New Testament for Every Dayin 
SE OE, BE OD senicseceinssicnsicriesasrminicicinnnveieietennaasecien (Longmans) net 5/0 
Rhead (G. W.), An Alphabet of Roman endl &c., roy 8vo (Batsford) net 2/6 
Rhys (G.), The Diverted Village, er 8vo.. apa ..(Methuen) 6/0 
Rice (A. H.), Lovey Mary, cr 8V0 ....0....0.:se0ssscceeeveee "| (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
6/0 


Sandlands (J. P.), Fallacies in Present-Day ina er 8vo (E. Stock) net 
Seria Ludo, by a Dilettante, 4to ....... mS (Longmans) net 5/0 
Souls : a Comedy of Intentions, by Rita hy or ‘8vo.. -.(Hutchinson) 60 
Speight (T. W.), “ Her Ladyship,” er BVO... natto & Windus) 36 

















Stone (B.) and Field (H.), My Friend Bilhooley, --.(Jarrold) 3/6 
Strong (J.), The Next Great Awakening, Cr 8VO .........cscesceeeeseeees 8.S8.U.) 2/6 
Tracy (L.), A Fatal Legacy, CF SVO ......scrscercccscsscccsssecccessces (Ward & Lock) 6 0 
Treeton (E. A.), The Instigator, er Svo ..(Chatto & Windus) 60 
‘Teyniats (k..), Ao TO, SOG TEONG, CP CVO cecccecccescessvecesssnscnncenacnceadbesesnns (Nash) 60 
Vincent (L. H.), Molitre, 12mo ...............0006 ..(Gay & Bird) net 40 
Ward (Mrs. H. Ls Lady Rose’s Daughter, er 8vo... se (Smith & Elder) 60 
Williams (H. N.), A Ten Pound Penalty: a Tale, CF BVO. eseees, (Treherne) 26 
Williams (L. W. ), Education: Disciplinary, Civic, & Moral (Simpkin) net 26 
Wilson’s Equivalents of English esc esnsin in Kilogrammes and Kilogrammes 

in English Pounds, cr 8v0 SRE ¥ ..(E. Wilson) net 26 
Winter (J. 8.), Marty: a Novel, Cr BVO. ecccecee ....(F. V. White) 6/0 
Woods (R. A.), Americans in Process, i ee Gay & Bird) net 70 
Wright (8.), A Digest of Law and Arbitrations Cases (Estates Gazette) net 126 
Zangwill (1.), The ‘Grey WAR SOM SID: 0, cccvavecsasanccnevevcsnsiasosected (Heinemann) 6/0 








IRISH CARPET EXHIBITION. 


An Exhibition of 
Donegal Hand - Tufted 
Carpets will be held at 
the Grafton Gallery, Bond 
Street, from March 7th 
to 13th inclusive, 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR, 








Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair, 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’ s, 67 Hatton GarpEen, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


ee | and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
anufacture now bear the annexed T'rade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | ALOGUE 1 

E. DENT and CO.,, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free 
ABN | Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


| | application. 
Lid., 
TRADE-MARKs | 6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 
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ONTE FIANO WINE. 
ota and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, FixsoLe. 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents: 
MORISON; POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 
Sample and Price List free on application. 
18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London, 


a for table use.”—Lancet. ** A sound, smooth wine.” 
wee” —J. P. Steel, M.D. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


Messrs. 





INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. H 








Always order 
LIiEBIG 


as 


LEMCO 
LEMCO 
LEMCO 


WARNING.—The name Lemco, the initials of 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, is now 
placed on every jar and wrapper of the genuine Liebig 


Company’s Extract to protect you from substitutes, 





THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, Ltd., 
6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON, are now giving their Customers the benefit of 
making purchases on “THE TIMES” system of Monthly 
Payments.—Write for Particulars and Catalogue, 4,000 Illus- 
trations, Post-free. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(EsTABLISHED 1837.) 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 
Over sixty per cent. of the Members who died during the 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a Ppule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances, 

Lonpon: 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 

West END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD.,, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electrie Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

_ Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &e. The largest and best selection 
in London, Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night, Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 


Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 














ALLIANGE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, 
EstaBLisHED 1824, 
Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—i0 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushingcon, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
—- Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B 
8.1, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc- 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





BROWNING’S 
‘*AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 
OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by JouN Brown1n@, F.B.A.S.,F.E.MS., 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 
JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New ADDREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consultations free. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value-—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


: ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS; 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. ‘A. VIAN, Secretary. 








CAUSE :—If you use 
VINOLIA SOAP 


EFFECT :—You get a Velvet Skin. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —Mrra’s JOURNAL. 


Collars—Laptss’ 3-fold... .3/6 per dozen. 
LINEN 


Gents’ 4-fold ... 4/11 per dozen. 
COLLARS, CUFFS, “Uti win Poutines 













Cuffs for Ladies or Gentl .5/11 per dozen. 
Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 


Samples and Price Lists, also of AND SH | RT Ss. (to i 
2/- extra). 


Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-free. 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the 4-doz, 











The Illustrations throughout 


H A M P T ON S 


series of 20 Catalogues illustrate 
the latest productions in every 
article required for 
FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT inthe MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 
Any one or more of these books will be sent free on the 
receipt af the necessary particulars of the applicant's 
requirements. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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EAMINSTER AND NETHERBURY GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for HEAD-MASTERSHIP of School 
(Middle Class). ae 

The Master’s House (rent free), adapted for the accommodation of a limited 
number of Boarders, is (with the School Buildings, including Laboratory and 
Workshop in same grounds) situate in Town of Beaminster, Dorset. 

Head-Master must be a graduate of some University, United Kingdom, but 
need not be, or intending to be, in Holy Orders. 

Yearly Stipend, £100, with Capitation Fee £2 each Scholar—present number, 
21 (Day only? 

Payments required from Boarders, exclusive of Tuition Fees, fixed at £35 
yearly each boy. 

Duties to commence April 28th next. 

Applications, with Testimonials, stating age, qualifications, married or single, 
to be sent to the undersigned on or before 12th prox. Selected Candidates 
will have notice when and where to attend; reasonable travelling expenses will 


be paid. 
R. LEIGH, Beaminster, Dorset, 
Dated, February 20th, 1903. Cc 


py =145 INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 
CENTRAL WELSH BOARD. 
APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 


The Executive Committee of the Board will shortly proceed to make the 
following APPOINTMENTS, viz :— 
(1) An Examiner in Mechanics and Physics ; 
(2) Two Oral Examiners in French; 
(3) An Assistant Examiner in Mathematics. 
Particulars relating to the appointments may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 
It will prevent unnecessary delay if applicants seeking further particulars 
will kindly state the department respecting which they desire to receive 
information, 





OWEN OWEN, Chief Inspector. 
Central Welsh Board, Cardiff, February 20th, 1903. 


ES 


= COLONIAL COLLEGE 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, ’ 
THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere, 


Ona fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate, 
Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


PPRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON (usr. 1872) 


President—The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, M.A,, K.C, 
Warden—EDMUND H. TURPIN, Mus.D. 

The College provides complete and systematic instruction and training in 
every recognised musical subject for all classes of musical students, The fee 
for full course students is £10 per term. In the Junior School, to which 
pupils are admitted up to the age of 15, the fee is £4 4s. per term for the ful] 
course. Prospectus, and particulars of open scholarships, may be had from 
the undersigned. By order, SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary, 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. : 


Lb eea the Oe a 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist. Application for entrancg 
should be made to the Warden, Rev. A. R. H. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glen. 
alinond, Perth. The School is divided into Classical and Modern Sides and Army 
Class. There is a Junior School for Boys of 9 to 14. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th, 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20); One Bursary £40 reserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Officers; Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy. 

Apply for particulars to the WARDEN. 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. Head-Master: Kev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A, 

On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 




















HE QUEEN'S SCHOOL, CHESTER. 


The GOVERNORS of the above-named Girls’ School INVITE APPLICA- 
TIONS for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which must be sent to me, the 
undersigned, not later than March léth, 1903. 

Full particulars as to salary, qualifications, duties, testimonials, &c., may be 
obtained from me. 

F. B. MASON, Clerk to the Governors. 

St. Werburgh Street, Chester, February 14th, 1905. 


IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, GRAHAMSTOWN. — The 
LADY PRINCIPAL to be APPOINTED will receive a salary of £300, 
resident, not £200 as stated in recent advertisement in these columns. The 
time for receiving applications has been extended to March 14th.—Further 
rticulars on sending stamped addressed envelope to Rey. P. TEARLE, 
incoln Villa, Lansdowne Road, Bournemouth; or to W. P. WORKMAN, Esq., 
Kingswood School, Bath. 


ANTED, RESIDENT LADY, to Assist in District 

Visiting, large Girls’ Clubs, Sunday Schools, &e. Plenty of scope in 

interesting and various organisations for capable worker.—Apply, Miss 
METCALFE, Eton Mission, Hackney Wick, N.E. 


AND BSc. (HONS.) LOND., Sisters, with con- 

e e siderable High School experience, are willing to RECEIVE 

TWO PUPILS to Educate, in the house of their father (M.D. and J.P. for 

the County). Situate in a healtby and lovely district (England, S.W.), where, 

two only being taken, every care and supervision would be exercised; tennis, 
hockey, boating, &c.—Apply, ‘* GRADUATES,” 46 Bloomsbury Square, W.C 














ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 


For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


LADY WISHES TO RECOMMEND HOME- 

SCHOOL at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch Ladies 
receive a few Girls to study Languages, Musie and Art, and continue their 
English Education if desired; French spoken; good Masters; Lectures, 
Concerts; comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.— 
Enquiries auswered by Mrs. RIDEOUT, Maiustone, Kintore, N.B. 


HOME in a .SEMI-TROPICAL CLIMATE is 

OFFERED by a Married Gentleman ou a MIXED FARM in S.A. 
to one who would act as Companion and Partner, helping advertiser to develop 
his business. The climate is perfect, and the country an exceptional one for a 
naturalist.—“ D. L.,” care of 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 














LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


{ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July Mth. PREPARATORY 
SCUOOL.—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, to pass into Senior 
School at 13. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham ou APRIL Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, 1903, for SIX or 

more OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Twoor more of £70 per annum, Two of £50 

per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by March l4th, 1903. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualhied Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish dril!l.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 

















—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOYS between 9 and 14 
years of age on June 11th. 1903, will be COMPETED FOR on JULY Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd next. Ordinary Entrance Examinations will be held on March 25th 
and July 22nd.—Apply to the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Charterlouse Square, &,C, 








MNHREE LECTURES on WALT WHITMAN, Student 

of Nature and Humanity, Philanthropist aud Poet, will be GIVEN by 
Miss LOUISA DREWRY during MARCH.—For particulars, apply to Miss 
DREWRY, 145 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


HREWSBURY SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be HELD on TUESDAY 

March 24th, and WEDNESDAY, March 25th.—Yor further information, apply 
to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Shrewsbury. 


igen da oo — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advautages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


rgvO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDIUCAL, &¢c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone-No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, 2. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


4 ASTBOURNE COLLEGH—SCHOLARSHIPS, 
q President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH i2th-I4th for Classics, Mathe 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 

For particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
Golf, &e. 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most health 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head. 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. High 
situation. Co-education to age of 14. Artistic and Manual Training, 
including Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi- 
tion to usual subjects. Private’ Bus daily (in charge of Teacher) from and to May- 
fair.—Apply, C. E. RICE, M.A. (Caimb.), late of Bedales School, Head- Master. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses, 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod, fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
it High School, Blackbury, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD, Her aim isto 
combipe a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&ke, University Examination & Inspection. 























TENBURY, 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR: 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£355-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics. and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 











puzte 


SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 1903, 


Fourteenth Annual Issue. 





Price 2s. 6d., of all Booksellers. 

PARENTS in search of a PUBLIC or PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ARMY or 
NAVY TUTOR, MEDICAL or AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, &c., suould 
not fail to consult the above. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., Paternoster Square, E.C, 


Over 500 closely printed pages. 
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AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council beg to announce that the School has now been re- 
»4 to the New Buildings. These consist of a School House and 
wor Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
Ni Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
looking South ye ad-Mistress, Miss M, I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
we B Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex- Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
iss el of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Se of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
a Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 
OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 
AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 
¢ Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine = osition ; modern detached house, 
s ecial attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 
Gladstone ; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks, 


faite <cac 

MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
kK Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the OARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs, a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
ERM BEGAN JANUARY 2st. 


N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 











UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 





The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 





ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
éc., Within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations, Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
kK President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, E.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gyimuastics. 
Gold-and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded ,to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


(2, CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 








LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Piauoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ERLIN. — A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR 

GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS,—Edueation thorough. Great atten- 

tion paid to healthy conditions of life. Large airy rooms. A good staff of 

resident Mistresses and visiting Professors. Best references.—For Prospectus, 

apply to Principal, Fraiilein von HELD, 12 Joachimthalerstrasse, Charlotten- 
burg, Berlin. 


\ EIMAR.—_THOROUGH GERMAN EDUCATION. 
First-rate facilities for hearing and studying Music, Painting, &c. Excellent 


food. Cooking and housekeeping taught if desired. English references, 
Apply to Friiulein HASSE, Watzdorfplatz 51, Weimar. 








HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN «.:1 in SECONBARY SCHOOLS for GIBLS. 
Students are prep.ce? “or the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas, The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, . 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field. | Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
tition. For Prospectus and terms ov y to 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAT & R GRAY. 


Gy esers EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 
SWITZERLAND. 


STATE SCHOOLS. 

THE UNIVERSITY : Faculty of Letters aud Social Sciences, comprising a 
School of Modern French for the benefit of foreign students; Faculty of Law, 
Faculty of Theology, Faculty of Medicine; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly 
lecture. Laboratory exercises. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: Clinical Lectures on Mouth Diseases, 
&c., Obturation, Aurification, Prosthesis; half-yearly fee, £6. Preparatory 
Teaching of Dental Surgery in the Faculties of Sciences and Medicine of the 
University ; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly lecture. 

THE COLLEGE: for boys from 12 till 20. Sections: Classical, Modern 
Side, Technical, Pedagogical. Upper Division, 3rd and 4th classes, half-yearly 
fee, £1; 2nd and Ist classes, half-yearly fee, 24s. 

For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 
Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 
PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 
TWENTY PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED 
SINCE 1895, 

CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SEVEN ACRES PLAYING-FIELDS, 
SWIMMING-BATH, 
Views of the School and Prospectus on application. 
Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A, 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, April 7th. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 
: A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1903. 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire * village-town.” Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1903. 

Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 

to £100a year. Also Scholarships for Boys intended for the Army or Navy.— 

Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 





























EIPZIG. — Von STEYBER’S INSTITUTE. Private 
High School and Boarding School for Girls.—Highest references in 
England and on the Continent. Escort returning April 18th.—Prospectus and 
erg from the Principals, L. LANGERHANNS, A. WISLICENUS, 
Nordstr. 38, 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


‘MUITION IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 

of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 
abroad. Highest references in England.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, reccives a 
hinited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
& special feature. Music, Art, &c.—Apply to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden ; or to RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


QATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement uf 
requiremeuts be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge, 


N R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
aud ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


\ ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AVL AGENCY. Est, 1330, 139 Regent Strect, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Rép(titrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 




















RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
£% Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


pe ny SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 








BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs, 


OVER COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, £60-£25.—Six 

or more Scholars will be Elected in March.—Full particulars from Rey. 

W. C. COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. Papers sent to Preparatory Schools. 

List of Recent Successes on application, Last July Nine First-try Service 
Candidates Successful. No failures. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 

--For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c.. apply to the HEAD- 

MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel. Daventry. Examination for Two House 
Scholarships, March 20th. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
“and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 























WTAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 
h ) Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 
& SELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Mr. Grierson’: 
Booklet on “Stammering,” post-free, 1s.—Address, “Staverton,” Ledford ; 
14 10 Bentinck Street, London, W. 


MYNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given te individual development. 
| Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambs, University, tue Principals of Bedfor2 & Holloway Colleges, and others. 
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MONIC A’S SCHOOL 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 





g* 

TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 

Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
mdon. 

Staff of University andForeign Mistresses. 

Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 

a cultured and refined home. 





PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEAT7I-JONES. 
HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. een 
4 efeitos ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 


ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Public-School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 25th.—Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 


QAx Hau one © 2 &. 


SCHOLARSHiP EXAMINATION. 
APRIL Ist, 2nb. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Preparation for 

the Public Schools. Twenty-seven Scholarships won since 1888, 
Reference: the H.M.’s of Eton, Charterhouse, Haileybury, Malvern, &c. 
Fees moderate.—Rev. R. CAPRON, Head-Master. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
j SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 























NONCONFORMIST UXIONIST ASSOCIATION 
BANQUET 


THE PRIME MINISTER, 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, P.C., M.P,, 
At the GREAT CENTRAL HOTEL, MARYLEBONE ROAD 
LONDON, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 47H, 1903, at 7 pm, — 
Chairman—Sir GEORGE HAYTER CHUBB, Bart., President of 
the N.U.A. 


Immediate Application should be made by Nonconformist 
Unionists for the remaining tickets (2Is. including wine, 15s 
without wine) to A. W. GROSER, Esq., Hon. Sec. N.U.A., 198 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. ae 

Applicants must give name and address for each ticket, and seng 
a remittance for tickets required. : 


THE KINGS WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 








Preacher To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





11,0a.m. THE RELIGION OF CHRIST—HIS TEACHING CONCERN. 
ING THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS, 


7.0p.m. WHAT IS SALVATION ? 








ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 


class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references, 


O U R N A L I Ss M. 
JOURNALISM, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Special Preparation 
with Introduction to Post. Many vacancies also in the City and West End, 
for young gentlemen and ladies. Prospectus free. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND JOURNALISM, 
22 Oxendon Street, Panton Street, Haymarket, S.W,. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807, or Vol. II. only ; Titmarsh, Comic 
Tales, 2 vols., 1841; The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., or cloth, 
1848; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Stephen Phillips, Eremus, 1894; Sibson’s Illustrations, 
Humphrey’s Clock, 1842; Shelley’s Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880 ; Rosamund 
Gray, 1798; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton’s 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 

2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith’s Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im- 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s dla Paris, 2vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far 
the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


BARGAIN FROM GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE.— 

For admirers of Ellen Terry. ELLEN TERRY AND HER IMPER. 
SONATIONS, by Cuarces Hiatt, with 32 Full-page Plates from Photographs, 
Cover design by Gorpon Craic, Crown 8vo (published 5s. net), POST-FREE, 
ls. 10€d.—H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


ODGSON and CO., Auctioneers of Rare and Valuable 
Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, &c.—Executors and others having 
Libraries or smaller Collections of Books to dispose of should communicate, 
Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes.—Auction Rooms, 115 Chancery 
Lane. Established 1809. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each OF FERED.—Brewer’s Henry 
VIII., Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, Calderon’s Dramas, 1853, Euphranor, 1851, 
Polonius, 1852, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Woman of No Importance, Greville 
Memoirs, Yule’s Marco Polo, Pater’s Renaissance, 1873, Fergusson’s Serpent 
Worship.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid. —Jesse’s 
Richard III., 1862; Handley Cross, 1854; Alpine Journey, 20 vols.; 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Pater’s Marius, 
1885; Alken’s Popular Songs, 1822. 100,000 for Sale and Wanted. Please state 
wants, Cataloguesfree.—HOLLAND BOOK CO.,35 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 


reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7, 



































PLAYER'S 





NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS 
ON ITS OWN MERITS, 





A delightful combination | Sold in Two Strengths— 
of ‘aie “ Navy Out” and | MILD and MEDIUM, at 
“ Medium Navy Cut” with | Sd, ana 45d. 

rare Eastern Tobaccos .. | per ounce respcctively, 








GLIDEAWAY PENS ceza.) 


Made in 5 varieties. The perfection of Smooth- 
ness for Rapid Writers. 


PERRY PENS. “ GLIDEAWAY.” 
Mr. CHARLES MEADER, Stalbridge, says :—“ Writing with them reminds 
me of riding downa gentle slope on a high-grade bicyecle...... Make writing a 
real pleasure.” Sample box, 18 peus, as 

Of all Stationers, Wholesale: PERRY & CO., Ld., Old Bailey, London, 
£14 14s. CRUISE to NAPLES, PALERMO, ALGIERS, 


TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, and LISBON, 








On the S.Y. Argonaut, tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, 


Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. 


SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





QQ LINE PLEASURE CRUISES. 


By Steamship ‘Cuzco’ 
For Sicily, Crete, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, &c. 
By Steamship ‘ Orient’ 

For Spain, Greece, Constantinople, &c., March 14th to April 27th. 
Passengers wishing to embark at Villefranche can leave London respectively 
on March 6th and 24th, and by travelling overland, join the steamer at 
Villefranche the following day. 

Fares from 50 to 90 guineas, according to cabin, 

Managers F, GREEN and CO. Head Office—Fenchurch 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO.§ Avenue, London, E.C. 

For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 

West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 











PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Address, Geueral Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 





Street, E.C. 





Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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IF YOU WANT TO BUY A HORSE 
OR A DOC 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. 


Apply to the MANAGER, 
Tue County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Every week the COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains a 
number of Pictures of Horses and Dogs for Sale. The Horses 
are advertised by well-known dealers and by private owners ; the 
Dogs are offered for Sale by private owners of kennels, and by the 
Hackbridge Branch of the Battersea Dogs’ Home. The COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN thus constitutes an [Illustrated Catalogue, 
changing every week, of Horses and Dogs offered for immediate 
Sale. 

Advertisements of horses, or dogs, or other animals for whom the 
advertiser desires to find a buyer should, in all cases, be accom- 
panied by a photograph. This method of advertisement has been 


found by experience to meet with greater success than any other. 


THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Whipstocks, London.” 


THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 


By F. HUGH CAPRON. Price 10s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION. 
LETTER FROM DR. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


19 St. Bernard’s Crescent, Edinburgh, 
Deceinber 10th, 1902, 
My Dear Sir, 

About a fortnight ago my attention was directed to your book. I bought 
the book, and began to study it. I opened it with great prejudice, I felt sure 
it would be enother of the commonplace efforts after the restoration of 
orthodoxy, whose frequency is only equalled by their abortiveness. 

As I read, I passed through a series of transformations. I was first arrested 
by the beauty of the style, and then by the bold claim to absolute originality. 
By-and-by I was more than arrested—I was bound hand and foot. I felt I was 
in the grip of a master who would by no means let me go till I had paid the 
uttermost farthing. I have as yet only read two hundred and thirty pages; 
but I am simply enthralled, enchained, spellbound, by the magnificence of the 
reasoning and the striking freshness of the treatinent. 

have never in the field of Apologetics seen anything like it. The nearest 
approach to itis Butler’s Analogy; but Butler is content with proving that 
Nature has equal difficulties with Revelation ; that does not content you. 

You have succeeded in establishing, not equal difficulties, but equal agree- 
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SIENA AND SAN GIMIGNANo, 


By Epmuyp G. Garpyer. Very fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 64 net 
‘A most excellent volume, abounding in good scholarship and good taste » 
—St. James’s Gazette. ‘A delightful book.”—Outlook, one 


(2) 
FLORENCE. By E.G. Garpyer. Uniform 


with the above. Third Edition in smaller “ Medimval Town Series,” 
‘We know of no book of the size that gives a more complete and satisfactor 
account of her history, heroes, and treasures.”—Spectator, J 


(3) 
MAZZINI. By Bouton’ Kine, 


("Temple Biographies,” Vol. I.) ‘With Portraits, crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, net 
** At last a competent bicgraphy.”—Standard. ‘A very difficult subject 
treated with much success.’—Spectator, ‘‘A living picture of the man 
Daily Chronicle. . 
(4) 


LUCA & ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA, 


By Mavup Crurtwetn. With 150 Reproductions, imperial 8yo, 25s, net, 
“Few monographs on artists that have heen produced during recent years 
are more complete, more judicious, or better arranged.” —Times. 


(5) 


|SONS OF FRANCIS. By Axx Mac. 


DONELL. With Tilustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Her style is strong, direct, serious......her information precise and minute. 
her gift of vivid characterisation most interesting......Can hardly fail to becom; 
a standard authority.”—Times. ‘ 

*,* List of BOOKS ABOUT ITALY post-fice. 


M.A, 





ee 


**Guide-books, books for study, books for reference......little 
galleries of art.”—InLustRatep Lonpon News. 


THE MEDIAVAL TOWN SERIES, 


With Numerous Topographical Drawings, Reproductions, and Maps, 
Feap. 8vo (pocketable), cloth gilt, and limp roan, 
*.* Full Tist of Series sent post-free. 


ASSISI. By Lina Durr Gorpon.* rand Edition, 
BRUGES. By Ervest Giiat-Switit.t 
CAIRO. By “raxtey Lane-Poore.t 
CHARTRES. By Cecin Heapuax.f 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By W. H. Hettoy.* 


FLORENCE. By Epuunp G. GARDNER.{ [2rd Edition, 
MOSCOW. By Wirt GerRRArE.* 
NUREMBERG: By Crom HEADLAM.” [erd Baition, 


PERUGIA. By Marcarer Symonps and Lina Derr 
Gorpon.* [4th Edition, 
PRAGUE. By Count Litzow.* 


ROME. By Norwoop Younc.t 


[and Edition, 


ROUEN. By Tueopore A. Coox.t [2nd Edition, 
TOLEDO. By Hannay Lynou.* 
VERONA. By Atergea WIEL.t 


* Cloth, 3s, 6d. net ; roan, 4s. 6d. net. + Cloth, 4s.6d. net; roan, 5s, 61. net, 
THROUGH THE CASENTINO. By Lixa 
EcCKENSTEIN, 


COMPANION VOLUME, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; roan, Ss. Cd. net. 


J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, London. 








In crown Svo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


These essays (which have appeared occasionally in the Spectator) are the 
plain readings of Bible truths, meant for the plain man, and lay no claim 
either to the standpoint of the higher criticism or to that of the professional 
theologian...... The path the author follows is that of sympathy and insight...... 
The object of the essays is, with the aid of the English text, and of aclear 
aud sympathetic mind working independently and untrammelled on that text, 
to bring the true and inner meaning of our Lord’s teaching home to the heart 
and mind of the reader, 

Sane, suggestive, and thoughtful.” —Outlook. 

“ Written with attractive simplicity.”—Standard, 

*«The essays deal lucidly with subjects of deep import, and the volume well 
repays perusal,”—Brisiol Daily Mercury. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDER 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTV'LED AND DRAUGHT.) 
Unadulterated, therefore certain counteractaut to Gont, Rheumatism, 
Obesity. Preferred to Wines by ever-increasing numbers of Counvisseurs. 
Particularly adapted to those of sedentary occupations. 

Send for bocklet with medical testimonials. 
WHITEWAY and CO., Whimple, Devon; or 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 


OOKS BOUGHT (Old and New). Any Quantity for Cash. 
25s. EACH OFFERED for Freeman’s Hist. Geog., 2 vols.; Jesse’s 


Richard III., 1862; Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1338; 











140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Cooke’s Algae, 2 vols.; Marco Polo, 1875; Pater’s Renaissance, 1873. Rare Books 
supplied, Catalogue tree—HOLLAND HOUSE BOOKSTORES, Birmingham. 
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J. NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 


A GREAT JACOBITE NOVEL. 
POOR SONS OF A DAY. 


By ALLAN MCcAULAY, 


Crown S8vo, 6s. 





Author of “The Rhymer,” &c. 


“Por a lively and unaffected presentment of the ’15 in its strength and its 
ia its madness and its misery, we have read nothing by any living 
reat to compare With the vivid and fasvinating narrative of Mr. McAulay.” 
novelist be —Spectator, 
«A remarkably vivid picture...... Original and valuable work.’ —Times, 


LETTERS OF E. R. GURNEY 


(Mrs. Russell Gurney). Edited by her Niece. With Portraits in Photo- 
gravure. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
“The st delightful reading.......It is impossible to speak too highly of 
Pins or of the beautiful life and character which they display.” 
gi —Speaker. 


“We cannot too warmly recommend this book.’’—Spectator, 





——__— 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net each. 


TREASON AND PLOT. Struggles 


for Catholic Supremacy in the Last Years of Queen Elizabeth. By 
MARTIN A. S. HUME. 


«A prilliant and interesting book.” 
weil —Mr, W. L. Courtyer in the Daily Telegraph. 


ROBESPIERRE. A Study and Biography. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. With Portrait in Photogravure. 


“A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his insight into character, 
and the thoroughness of his knowledge of France.”—Daily News, 


STUDIES BY THE WAY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD FRY, F.R.S. 


MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS. 


By the Hon. G. C. BRODRICK (Warden of Merton College, Oxford). 


JAMES NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 





THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 


ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 
THE LOVE OF BOOKS: being the 


“ Philobiblon ” of Richard de Bury. A Seal of Richard de Bury as Bishop 
of Durham is reproduced in Photogravure as a Frontispiece. Is. net in 
grey boards, or in red cloth; also bound in grey cloth, white back, gilt 
top, 2s. 6d. net ; or with real vellum back, 3s. 6d. uct. 
Second Edition, Revised, with Judex, in the press, 
“Mr, Moring’s edition is admirablyiprinted, and costs only one shilling.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 
“A perfect marvel of a shillingsworth.”—Church Times, 


The LOVE LETTERS of DOROTHY 


OSBORNE TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. The First Authentic, 
Textually Complete and Correct Edition. Edited from the Original MSS., 
with Notes and a Copious Index, by IsraEL GoLtancz. The Frontispiece 

a portion of one of the Letters reproduced in Facsimile. Bound in grey 
boards, with white pack and gilt top, or red cloth and gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Ready next week. 
“The most fascinating seventeenth-century book. The really precious part 
of history.”—MAcauLayY. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “THE LOVE LETTERS OF 
DOROTHY OSBORNE.” 


THE LIFE OF MARGARET 


GODOLPHIN. By Joun Evetyn. Based on the editio princeps of 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford. Portrait Frontispiece, Engraved 
on Copper, gilt top, antique grey boards or red cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
(In preparation, 
“Margaret Godolphin was another of the great and good women of the later 
seventeenth century, those evil days through which Margaret) Godolphin was 
enabled to live in the brightness of a Godly purity and to die in peace.”—Preface. 


SIX DRAMAS OF CALDERON. 


Translated by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Edited, with Introduction, &c., by H. Ogisner, M.A., Ph.D. This work, 
somewhat unduly neglected, is a noteworthy literary achievement of the 
1] translator of ‘Omar Khayyam.” The Introduction contams a 
of Calderon in respect to the Spanish Drama and to English 
natic Literature. Gilt top, in either style of binding as above, 
[Ready next week. 


THE LIFE of SIR THOMAS MORE. 


By Wii1iam Roper. With Engraved Portrait. Together with the Letters 
to and from his famous Daughter, Margaret Roper. 1s. 6d. net. 
[In the press, 


THE EIKON BASILIKE; or, The King’s 


Bool With Engraved Portrait. Edited by Epwarp Atmack, F.S.A. 
This Edition will be the first inexpensive one with the original spelling of 
the First Edition preserved. 2s. net. [In the press, 





ALEXANDER MORING, 
THE DE LA MORE PRESS, 298 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE MAGNETIC GIRL. 
By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of “The Beetle,” &c. [Second Edition. 


Scotsman.— A story full of wit and humour and most amusing situations. 
The characters are strongly and cleverly defined, and the dialogue is always 
crisp, witty, and highly entertaining. The novel, in a word, is a success.” 


THE WORLD MASTERS. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH, 
Author of ‘‘ The Angel of the Revolution,” &c. 
(Second Edition, 
Dundee Courier.—* He has performed his work ina brilliant manner, and hag 
given tu the public a book which will rivet attention.” 


FUGITIVE ANNE. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 
Author of “The Scourge Stick,” &. [Third Edition, 
Sketch.“ Mrs, Campbell Praed hss produced a story which is in every way 
excellent, and which possesses much 0: tie fascination of ‘She’ and ‘King 
Solomon's Mines,’” 


AN UNWISE VIRGIN. 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN, 
Author of ‘‘ Trewinnot of Guy’s,” &c. [Second Edition, 


Glove.—“ The incidents related are presented with such an air of conviction, 
s the reader will find it difficult to breathe and yet resist. Here is a stirring 
story if you like.” 


THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE, 


By G. B. BURGIN, 
Author of ‘A Wilful Woman,’ &c. [Second Edition, 


Tiics.—‘* An interesting, amusing book, never absurd and never dull, in 
many ways original, and full of good mental cheer.” 


AN OUTSIDER’S YEAR. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh,” &. [Second Edition. 


Aberdeen Journal.—‘* A skilful creation of the authoress, who has succeeded 
iu putting together a plot revealing several curious and unconventional 
situations.” 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


JOURNALS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
COUNT VON BLUMENTHAL FOR 1866 
AND 1870-71. 


Edited by Count ALBRECHT VON BLUMENTHAL, 
And Translated by Major A. D. GILLESPIE-ADDISON, 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 12s, 6d, net. 


WITH MACDONALD IN UGANDA 


By Major HERBERT H. AUSTIN, C.M.G., D.S.0., R.E., F.R.G.S, 


Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and a Map, lis. net. 











THE TALE OF A TOUR 
IN MACEDONIA 


By G. F. ABBOTT. 
Demy 8vo, with Tlustrations and a Map, Ids. net. 


THE MINOR MORALIST 


Some Essays on the Art of Everyday Conduct. 
By Mrs. HUGH BELL, 
Author of “ Conversational Openings and Endings,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, net. 


WORDSWORTH 


By WALTER RALEIGH, 


Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow, 
Author of “Style,” “ Milton,” &,. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE LITTLE RED FISH. 


By PHILIP LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 64 
CHANGES AND CHANCES. By ANTOINETTE WEBER. 6s. 
THE TEMPLARS. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 68. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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MR. HEINEMANK’S NEW BOOKS. 


SHAKESPEARE and his FORERUNNERS 


Studies in Elizabethan Poetry and its Development from 
Early English. 
By SIDNEY LANIER. 
Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols., 30s. net. 
The Scotsman.—“ His matter is always eminently instructive and full of 
thought. The work deals with a most important subject in an entirely fresh 
spirit aud manner.” 


WESTERN EUROPE TO 1800. 
Cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, £1 1s. net. 
[The World’s Histcvy, Vol. VII. 
Professor Yore PoweLyi.—“It contains a great deal of well-arranged and 
profitable information. The publisher certainly deserves a success in his 
endeavour to place the results of recent German historical writers before the 
English public.” 


THE FOUNDER OF “LA NOUVELLE REVUE.” 
THE ROMANCE OF MY 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


By Mme. EDMOND ADAM. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


The Times.— The fact that Madame Adam is a very remarkable woman, 
and has iu her time helped to make Fretich history, lends added interest to 
this volume. Even were it writtex vy an entirely unknown writer, it would 





be of value as giving an extraordinarily vivid picture of upper middle-class | 


life in the provincial France of the thirties and ’torties.” 
THE “DAINTY NATURE” SERIES. 
NATURE AND THE CAMERA. 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. 
Iilustrated from Photographs by the Author, 5s, net. 


PENAL SERVITUDE. 
By Lord WILLIAM NEVILL (W. B. N.) 1 vol., 6s. 
[Third Impression. 
Truth.—“ He narrates many interesting experiences, and throws a valuable 
light upon prison life.” 


THE NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 
OBSERVATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY. 


By F. P. DUNNE. 1 vol., 3s. 6a. [Second Impression. 
The Spectator.—* Mr. Dooley is now as established an institution on both 
sides of the Atlantic as Marconi. He is a great humourist; his books are 
packed with true words spoken in jest. Americans and ourselves should be 
very grateful for this genial laughter-maker.” 


[ Wednesday. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
Mr. I. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 
THE GREY WIG. 


Stories and Novelettes. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
Contents :— 
THE GREY WIG—THE WOMAN BEATER—THE SILENT SISTERS— 
THE SERIO-COMIC GOVERNESS, &c., &c. 


IN PICCADILLY. 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of “Nude Souls,” &c, 


THEWS OF ENGLAND. 


By PATRICK VAUX. 3s. 6d. 


The Sketch.—“ They bring the Navy and the naval officer very near to the 
reader. He knows the men and he realises the dangers, the excitements, the 
maguificent heroism of naval war.” 


THE FETICH OF; THE FAMILY. 
By EDITH BARNETT. 6s. 


The Spectator.—‘‘ She unfolds her tale in a convincing manner, and succecds 
in holdiug the interest of her readers,” 


HIDDEN MANNA. 
By A. J. DAWSON. 6s. 
The Standard.—** Those who would penetrate the secrets of Moroceo cannot 
lo better than take Mr. Dawson as their guide.” 


THE LAST BUCCANEER. 
By L. COPE CORNFORD. 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle.—*‘ Holds one from cover to cover. It is a stirriug 
story, and it will cheer the hearts of those who delight in tales of moving 


adventure.” 
THE KING’S AGENT. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON. 6s, 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—“'The most interesting tigure is the 
borough himself. His aplomb and imperturbable calm, his c 
singular charm of manner, are thrown into strong reiief.” 


MRS. CRADDOCK, 
By W. S. MAUGHAM. 6s. 


The Times.—‘* The profound and careful study of a vital situation by a writer 
ef marked accomplishment.” 


GODFREY MARTEN: Schoolboy. 
By CHARLES TUBLEY. 3s. 6d. [Second Innpression. 
Punch.“ Far and away the best and truest story of lifeat a Public Schoo! 
since the immortal ‘Tom Brown.’” 


6s, (Wednesday. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW Lisr, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MRS. WILFRID WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LIGHT BEHIND, 
THE LIGHT BEHIND, 


By the Author of ‘**ONE POOR SCRUPLE.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








“This is eminently a book to read, and in some ways an advance on Irs 
Ward’s previous book, good as that was.”—Westminster Gazette, ee 

‘‘ Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s second novel does more than sustain the reputation of 
her first. ‘One Poor Scruple’ placed its writer in the haute volée of livin, 
writers of fiction; the present is a fine work.”— World, 8 

‘* Mrs. Ward's novel, carefully written, intelligently thought out, is an 028 
in modern fictional literature.”—Mr. W. L. Courtxey, in Daily Telegraph, 





ey 


By HENRY HARLAND. 
MADEMOISELLE MISS. 
MADEMOISELLE MISS, 


NEW .EDITION.—Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 
By the Author of 
‘* THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX” (Eighty-fifth Thousand), 
** THE LADY PARAMOUNT ” (Fifty-fifth Thousand), 
** COMEDIES AND ERRORS” (Third Edition), 
** GREY ROSES ” (Second Edition). 





———— 


A NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL, 


CORNET STRONG OF IRETON’S HORSE, 
CORNET STRONG OF IRETON’S HORSE, 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, 
Author of “Rupert by the Grace of God,” “ Beatrix Iufelix,” &¢, 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN. Crown 8vo, 63, 





RECENT FICTION. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE WINDING ROAD. By Euzatrm 
GODFREY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Always fascinating. One of the hest things in recent fiction.”—Standard, 
«The story has true charm.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
** A work of art.’”’—Times. 
“ A really aitractive book.”—Manchester Guardian. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


KITWYK. By Mrs. Joun Lane. With 
numerous Illustrations by HOWARD PYLE, ALBERT STERNER, an 
G. W. EDWARDS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
© Full of interest and entertainment.”—St. James’s Gazette, 
“ Very excellent is the character-drawing.”—Globe. 
“A charming book; resting to read.”—Westminster Gazette, 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Quite charming.”—Morning Leader, : 
“ Very witty, and highly entertaining.’’—Daily Mail. 
“ Not a single page is dull.’—Guardian. 


IN PARIS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW BOOK ON GARDENING. 


THE BOOK OF THE WILD 


GARDEN. ByS. W. FITZHERBERT. With numerous Full-Page Llus- 
tratious, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
7. will te the thirteenth volume published of the “ Handbooks of 
Practical Gardening,” Edited by Harry Roberts. 


paths 
his 





A NEW VERSION OF THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF UMAR KHAI- 


YAM. Done into English from the French of J. B. NICOLAS, by 
FREDERIC BARON CORVO, Author of “In Wis Gwn Image,” &. 
With an Iatroduction by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. Together wth 
a Reprint of the French Texi. Printed in two colours, crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 





READY SHORTLY. 


THE TRAMP’S HANDBOOK. by 


HARRY ROBERTS. For the use of Travellers, Soldiers, Cyclists, and 
Lovers of the Couutry. Feap. 8vo (63 in. by ¢ in.), cloth, 3s, 6d. net; 
leather, 4s. 6d. net. 

*,* This is Vol. I. of the ‘‘ Country Handbooks” Series. 


— 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street W.; and New York. 
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FROM ISBISTER’S LIST. 


The Funniest Book that has appeared for a@ very long time. 


pY THE AUTHORS OF “LIVES OF THE ’LUSTRIOUS.” 


WISDOM WHILE YOU WAIT. 


“Speaking as we do with strict impartiality, we cordially commend it to 


eaders.”— Times. 
or What 0, O! Thisis the staff.”—British Weekly. 


“Jet ‘emall come! We want more.”—Contemporary Review. 


N.B.—The Publisners could produce hundreds of similar testimonials 
if it were not for the trouble of making them up, Read the 
book and write your own testimonial! 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


een 
A NEW BOOK BY THE LATEST AMERICAN HUMOURIST. 


WOLFVILLE DAYS. 


Tales of Life in a Western Cattle Town. 
By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 
With an Introduction by ROBERT BARR. Price 3s. 6d. 








STORIES MYSTICAL, MEDLEVAL, & SUPERNATURAL. 


THE HILL OF TROUBLE. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
Price 6s. 


ISBISTER’S Gs. FICTION. 
TRELAWNY AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By HOLMAN FREELAND. 


“Trelawny is an artist with a strongly dedned and well-drawn character. 
His doings are recorded with abundant vivacity, and with a literary talent of 


THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE. 


By JOHN CLEVELAND. 


“The portrait of Ralph Arnot is little short of masterly.”—Times. 


A PASTEBOARD CROWN. 
By CLARA MORRIS, Author of “Life on the Stage.” 


“Its strong human appeal is irresistible.”—Bookman, 


TALES BY THREE BROTHERS. 
By PHIL, E. KAY, & H. PERRY ROBINSON. 


“It may be doubted whether even Mr. Kipling could concentrate in one 
volume more varied aspects of life and strange happenings in widely separate 
portions of the Empire. It is a book to be read, and to be kept.” —Athenaum. 


THE SON OF THE WOLF. 
By JACK LONDON, Author of “The God of His Fathers.” 


“Tn his own particular field Mr. London’s supremacy is undisputed.” 
— Manchester Guardian, 


THE COURSE OF JUSTICE. 
By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 


“Fresh and strong in incident, and attractively written.” —Glasjow Herald. 


_— 























Price 16s. 
ON THE VELDT IN THE 
SEVENTIES. 


By Lieut.-General Sir CHARLES WARREN, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 
“The student of South African politics will find it well y= perusa!.” 
—S!. James’s Gazette, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 


JOHN SKELTON. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by 
Professor W. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


“Will prove useful to the student of history, literature, and language.” 
—Scotsman, 








READY ON MARCH 5th. 
GULLIVER JOE. 


By “JONATHAN QUICK.” 
A Political Satire on “Gulliver’s Travels,’ Joe, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, veing Mr. Chamberiain. 
With over 30 Illustrations, price 1s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO THE 


GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Compiled by EDWARD T. COOK. 
Crown 8vo, limp leather, gilt edges, 10s. net. 


UNKNOWN MEXICO: a Record of Five 


Years’ Expioration among the Tribes of the Western Sierra Madre; in the 
Tierra Caliente of Tepic and Jalisco; and among the Tarascos of 
Michoacan, By Cart Lumuoitz, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, in 
2 vols, 8vo, gilt tops, 50s, net. 


Mrs. ALEC TwEEDIE in the Morning Post.—‘'A valuable addition to the 
books on Mexico....... Beautifully illustrated....... Dr. Lumholtz is always worthy 
of close attention.” 





+ 








EVERSLEY SERIES—NEW VOLUMES. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. By 


his Sou, LeonaRD Huxter. With Portraits, in $ vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, net. 





VOL. III. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Seconp Part—From the Close of the 

Seven Years’ War to the Second Peace of Paris. Vol. Ii%. (1763-1793). 

With Maps and Plans, 8vo, 18s, net. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED.—Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 36s. net. 

Army and Navy Gazette.— The Hon. J. W. Fortescue is greatly to be con- 
gratulated upon the third volume of his very important ‘History of the 
British Army.’......With the epee tng of this book the British Army is 
gaining a complete history really worthy of the name,” . 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The 


Greck Text, with Notes and Essays by Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D., 
D.C.L., late Lord Bishop of Durham. 8vo, lds. 


WHAT IS MEANING? Studies in the 


DEVELOPMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE. By V. Wexsr. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
[Ready on Tuesday. 


LIBERAL JUDAISM. An Essay. By CuaupE 


G. MonteFiore. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 











ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Arranged and Described by G. F. Hitz, M.A., of the British Museum, 
With 29 Coloured Plates, Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 


’ 
A NEW STUDENT’S ATLAS OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. By Emit Reicu, Doctor Juris. 4to, 10s. net. . 
Daily Chronicle.—* The work consists of three parts, plans, text, and index; 
and in the compilation of all is displayed an admirabiy scrupulens care and 
exactitude. The printing is excellent, and in every point of form the book is 
a perfect example of the publisher’s craft.” 








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Annual Subscription, post-free, 123, 
Contexts FoR MARCH. 


OPENING CHAPTERS OF A NEW )Srupres 1n SHAKFSPEARE’S Histcry. 


= m.| By J.L. Etty. VI.—Julius Cesar, 
NOVEL by STSPRER GWYNN: |; AVE ATQUE VaLE. BySt. John Lucas, 
JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. |, Day cr Rest. Py Andrew Marshall. 
Mowsizur DE Biowi1z. By a Special yx New Vcxapux. By Peveril Jolliffe. 
Correspondert. | A ForGotren Jester. By Jchn Fyvie. 
Tur QUARANTINE Kennets. By T.E.' Tae Apyssixtan ARMY. By G. F. H. 
Kebbel. | Berkeley. 


Price ls. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Tilustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The MARCH NUMBER Cox:tains :— 

THE GREAT NORTHWEST.—I. By Ray Stannard Baker, Author of 
“The Great Southwest.” 
IN THE GATEWAY OF NATICNS. By JACOB A. Riis. 
THE YELLOW VAN.—V. By RICHARD WHITEZNG, Author cf “No. 5 
John Street.” 

And numerous other Stories and Articies of General Interest. 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Prive ls. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The MARCH NUDMBEE Contains:— 
MOTHER WOLF’S STORY. By Everett McNzr-.. 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS, By Howarp Pyir. 
MARSORIE’S SCHOOL OF FICTION. A Story for Young Authors. By 
A b, Paine 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 








ISBISTER and CO., Ltd.,15 and 16 Tavistock Street, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS 


NEW BOOKS. 


EMERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS, IN 
PROSE AND VERSE. The “Sovereign Emerson’’ 
(Copyright), printed by Messrs. W. CLOWES and SONS 
on INDIA PAPER, 4,078 pp., in clear bold type, with an 
invaluable Collective Index and Index of Quotations (81 
closely-printed pages) by Professors J. A. WOODS and J. E. 
CABOT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, £1 net; or olive 
lambskin gilt, with silk register, £1 5s. net. 


EARLY REVIEWS. 


“A singularly beautiful edition. The only edition of Emerson now in the 
market to which one may give unstinted praise.” —Sphere. 

“‘ This edition of all the prose and poetry of Emerson will fill a yawning gap 
on the shelves of many a lover of good books.”—Morning Post. 

** A serviceable and complete reprint...... the first important venture of the 
new management of the old publishing firm of George Eoutledge and Sons. 
A very creditable production.”— Westminster Gazette. 

‘¢The handsome complete edition of Emerson.”—Academy. 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS, exelud- 
ing the Dramas and Later Poems. 614 pp. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, with Decorative Title-page, 3s. 6d. 

[Popular Poets. 
Also in large crown 8vo, with a Cover-Design by Miss 
JESSIE M. KING, 3s. 6d., forming a volume of ROUT- 
LEDGE’S well-known PRIZE SERIES. 


THE BRIDGE BOOK: Practical Talks 
about Bridge. By ARCHIBALD DUNN. 240 pp. with 
Figures in red-and-black, pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“It is clear and unpedantic, and will help the beginner over a number of 
stiles, and those who are habitual players will find new light in many of its 
pages. The chapter on the Declaration of Trump is particularly worth notice.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BRIDGE, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. Tenth 


Edition, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; boards, 1s. 


CARD AND TABLE GAMES. By Prof. 
HOFFMANN. Third Edition (1903). 666 pp., with a Chapter 
on BRIDGE, and many Illustrations in red-and-black, 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


RE-ISSUE OF G. P. R. JAMES'S NOVELS. 
TWENTY-FIVE HISTORICAL NOVELS 


BY G. P. R. JAMES. Crown 8vo,cloth. Each with an Intro- 
duction by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., and a Title-page 
desizned by IVOR SYMES. 3s. 6d. a vol., or 50s. NET THE 
SET. Prospectuses may be had free. [ Ready. 


Agincourt 


Arabella Stuart 


Arrah Neil 
Attila 


Castle of Ehrenstein 


John Marston Hall 
King’s Highway 
Leonora D’Orco 
Man-at-Arms 
Mary of Burgundy 


Darnley Su 
De L’Orme Old Dominion 
Forest Days One in a Thousand 
Gowrie Philip Augustus 
Heidelberg Richelieu 


Henry Masterton 
Henry of Guise 


Huguenot 





Robber 


Rose D’Albret 


Woodman 








AN ENTHRALLING NEW NOVEL. 
MOONDYNE: a Story from the Underworld. 


By JoHN BoyLe O'REILLY. 320 pp., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


** A fine story of Western Australia in Convict Days.” 
—C. K.S. in the Sphere. 


MOONDYNE: a Story from the Underworld. 


“Its hero is an escaped convict, riding triumphant among the rich and the 
great, and exercising beneficent power.”’—C. K. 5S. in the Sphere. 

« A sensational romance of the endurance of the convicts in the early Penal 
Settlements in Australia.”—Scotsman. 


MOONDYNE. By Joun Boyzte O’Rettty. 


320 pp., 3s. 6d. 
«A story dealing with penal reform in Australia, the hero, an ex-convict, 
becoming a prison governor.’’—Times. 
“A fascinating story.”—Sphere. 


A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


THE WAY OF CAIN. By AnrcuisaLp 
Dunn. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

First Review.—‘‘ The book makes a particular appeal to the interests of 
sportsmen. It is workmanlike and fresh.”—Scotsman. 

This volume forms the first volume of a New Series of Sporting 
Novels, entitled THE SPoRTSMAN’S LIBRARY OF FICTION, which, 
in addition to new works by well-known and occasionally by new 
writers, will contain a few reprints of standard sporting novels, 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST oF 


NEW BOOKS. 
NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW, 


Edited by HENRY NEWSBOLT. 
No. 30. MARCH, 1903. 2s. 6d. net, 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
THE NAVY AND THE MAN IN THE STREET. 
THE CRETAN EXPLORATION FUND. 
ON THE LINE. 
THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN LEADERS ON THE HAPSBURG 
MONARCHY : 


1, By Count N. Banrry (Hungarian ex-Premier). 
2. By Dr. STANISLAS RITTER VON STARZYNSKI (Polish 
Conservative Party). : 
3. A CONCLUSION. By Maurice A. GErotuwonr, 
Lap  Sponnes MEMORANDUM. III.—JULIAN g, 
SOME COMMENTS ON GENERAL DE WET’S “THREE 
YEARS WAR.”—Brig.-General Sir E. Y. BRABANT. K C3. 
GERMAN POLICY IN SOUTH AMERICA.—W. B. DUFFIELD, 
THE EXCAVATION OF A LEVITICAL CITY.—GEZER (Illus. 
trated).—Major-General Sir C. W. WILSON, K.C.B. 
HUMAN PERSONALITY AFTER DEATH.—ANDREW LANG, 
THE RESTORATION OF OXFORD.—Rev. JAMES H F. PEILE, 
A MORNING’S WORK IN A HAMPSTEAD GARDEN— 
Professor SIDNEY COLVIN. 
A NEW LIFE OF FRANCOIS VILLON.—HENRI DAVRAY, 
REVIEWS OF UNWRITTEN BOOKS. _II.-III. 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE, AN ECHO FROM TWICKENHAM, 
THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. V.-VI. 


LETTERS FROM AN UITLANDER, 
1899-1 902. Giving Personal Evidence of the Present State of 


Affairs, Political, Social, and Commercial, in South Africa. With ap 
Introduction by Major Sir Bartue Frere, Bart., D.S.O. Crown gyo 
5s. net. [Just out, p 


MORE LETTERS of CHARLES DARWIN, 
A Record of his Work in a Series of hitherto Unpublished Letters, 
Edited by Francis Darwin, Fellow of Christ's College; and A. C. Srwarp 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net, 

[Just out, 


GEORGE CANNING AND HIS TIMES. 
A Political Study. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.A., New College, Oxford: 
Lecturer in Modern History and Economics at Worcester College; Secre. 
tary to the University Extension Delegacy. With Portrait, large crown 
8vo, 5s. net. (Just out, 


SOME XViiith CENTURY MEN OF 


LETTE RS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. Waitwe.t Ew, 
Sometime Editor of ‘The Quarterly Review.” With a Memoir. Edited 
by his Son. Warwick ELWIy. 
Vol. IL—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER—LORD THURLOW. 
Vol, IL—STERNE — FIELDING — GOLDSMITH — GRAY — BOSWELL~ 
JOHNSON. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By Profesor 


Lanetoyx Doucuas. With Maps, Photogravures, and other Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, 25s. net. 
** An elaborate and scholarly work.” —Westminster Gazette. 
“A very thorough and scholarly piece of work...... ought to rank as the 
standard history of Siena.” —Manchester Guardian, 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. A Commentary upon 


the Aims and Methods of an Assistant-Master in a Public School. By 
A.C, Benson, of Eton College. Second Impression, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEW VOLUME IN MR. MURRAY'S SERIES OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE: a French Gran- 


mar, with Exercises. For the Use of the Middle Classes in Schools. By 
‘W. MansFietp Poorer, M.A., Instructor in French to the Channel 
Squadron; and Micwet Becker, Professor of Modern Languages in the 
Ecole Alsacienne at Paris. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Just out. 


JUST OUT.-A NEW NOVEL 
BY HORACE HUTCHINSON, 


ENTITLED 
BERT EDWARD, THE GOLF CADDIE. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LATEST WORK BY ROSALINE MASSON. 
LESLIE FARQUHAR. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Is the most attractive Scotch novel that we have read for a long while... 
* Leslie Farquhar’ is a novel to be recommended.” —Standard. 

“It is a pleasure to take up such a careful and finished werk....... Decidedly 
‘Leslie Farquhar’ is 2 book to be read.” — Bool:man, 


JUST OUT.-A NEW NOVEL 
BY ALFRED OLLIVANT, 
AUTHOR OF “OWD BOB,” ENTITLED 


DANNY. _ Crown 8vo, 6s. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lrtp., London. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL. 


READY ON MARCH 5th. 





With 6 Full-page Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 


LADY 
ROSE’S 


DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF “ROBERT ELSMERE,” “MARCELLA,” “SIR GEORGE 
TRESSADY,” “ELEANOR,” &c. 








New Volume by the Author of 
‘6 Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. 
By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 


AUTHOR OF “POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN,” “MORE 
POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN,” é&c, 


r 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF 
MR. BERNARD CAPES’ 


Author of “The Lake of Wine,” 

now ready. 
TIMES.—“ It is some time since we have read a novel so full of gc 

as ‘A Castle in Spain’ the narrative is wonderfully brisk and vivid, 


style distinguished,” 


NEW NOVEL BY GRAHAM HOPE. 


90d matter 
and the 


| THE TRIUMPH OF 





NEW NOVEL. | 
NOTICE.—4 SECOND IMPRESSION of 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN, | 
ty BERNARD E. J. CAPES, 


&c, 2S) HUMAN IMMORTALITY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. | 


‘THE SHROUD OF CHRIST. 


ON MARCH 91rx.—Crown 8vo, 6s. | 


COUNT OSTERMANN. | 


By GRAHAM HOPE, | 


AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL 


AND HIS  eaeatataall AND 


“MY LORD WINCHENDE | 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 
BARLASCH ~ = GUARD.|BY MY FAITH AS A BANKER. 
yy By Henry Seton} By Benner Coppiestone. 


AT THE DURBAR. 
GEORGE PEEL, 


| 7s Pus OF PROPESTY. 


- Lacon Wats 
THE CRETAN BITION. By| 
DG TION. BY |TRAVELS WITH A T-SQUARE. 


PROSPECTS IN_ THE PROFES- |TO THE GRAVE OF MY_ BABY 
ONS.—VII. The Land Agent TWIN grey fi SHIALI. By | 
a Farmer. | Miss M. 


THE DOGS OF WAR. lv Brevet. 
Sacoaee vet! SERVANTS AND SERVICE _IN 


yond gana EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, TOWN 
cage ) N EN ’ 
= aw CHEMISTRY. By W. A.) AND COUNTRY. By Miss Viover 


SHENSTONE, F.R. A. Simpson 
Ae ae 


THE PROBLEM ‘OF LONDON’S 
UNEMPLOYED. By the jg ON AN ALPINE FRONTIER. 
Arruur H. HENDERSON. 


By the Hon. By 


; 
¢ 
z 
4 





By 





Witson Carine. 











London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





SECOND EDITION OF 


Mr. GEORGE GISSING’S NEW BOOK. 
The Private Papers 


OF 


Henry Ryecroft. 


Times.—* Mr. Gissing has never written anything more remark- 
able...... in many waysis his best work...... strikes us a tour de force.” 

Atheneum.— There are in it wit, philosophy, a feeling for 
learning, shrewd common sense, and literary style, tempered by 
a long experience, and quickened by an emotional nature.” 





CITIES OF INDIA. By G. W. Forrsst, 


C.1.E., ex-Director of apg Government of India. Demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


Spectator.—‘ A book of quite unusual interest and value. Mr. Forrest has 
achieved a great success in this account. He has made a happy combination of 
the past and present, of story and description.” 


DE WET’S BOOK. 


THREE YEARS WAR. 10s. 6d. 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


TUDOR TRACTS. With an Introduction by 


A. F. Pottarp, Author of “England under Protector Somerset,” &. 
4s, net. 
“Tnvaluable to the historical student.”—Spectator. 


STUART TRACTS. With an Introduction by 


C. H. Firtu, Author of ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell.” 4s. net. 
“Of great interest and value.”—Globe. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. Mainly of the 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Edited by C. Rarmoxp Brazier, 
Fellow of Merton, Author of “The Dawn of Modern Geography.” 2 vols., 
8s. net. 


THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE. Trans- 


lated from the German by W1LLuort Evans, M.D. Withan Introduction by 
H. TmBRELL Buistxope, M.A., of the Local Government Board. Demy 
8vo, over 1,000 pp., and Index, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA. By G. F-H. 


BERKELEY. Demy vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


By Professor 


Wituiam James. New Edition, 2s, 6d. 


/SOCIAL GERMANY IN LUTHER’S TIME. 


Translated by ALBERT VaNDAM. I! lustrated, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


By Paur 
Vicnon, B.Sc. (Fr.) Crown 4to, Illustrated with Photogravure and Collo- 
type Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


TOLSTOI AS MAN AND ARTIST, By 


MEREJKOWSEI. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


THE ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE OF 


RIGHT AND WRONG. By Franz Brenrano. With an Introduction 
by Cecit Hacue. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


STUDIES IN THE LiVES OF THE SAINTS. 


By Epwarp Hutton. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF PASTEUR, By Rene Vattezy 
Bavor. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An IUlustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. 


VOL. IV. NOW READY. Royal 8vo, 5s. net. 


Punch.—“ In no particular does the fourth number of The Ancestor for this 
quarter lag behind its predecessors. The letterpress is clear, the illustrations 
are well produced, the articles are of most varied interest. and the ce and 
their treatment by the different writers is in every case 50 attrac tive, that the 
study of the driest of subjects becomes most delightful reading.” 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., Westminster. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRES§s 








NOW READY. 
THE SECOND IMPRESSION OF THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY, 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. 


Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHiiiO, and STANLEY LEATHES, 


THE RENAISSANCE. 


Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net. (To be completed in 12 Volumes.) 


TIMES (November 1st, 1902).—* The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books of our time.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to come.” 
_ _DAILY CHRONICLE.—*It is a bold attempt to fill a place which nothing in the English language has yet tried to fill, ang 
it fills it, we hold, better than any other work in any foreign language that has yet appeared.” 
TERMS TO SUSSCRISERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, which may either be paid ip 
advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on pubiication. 


A Prospectus will be seut on application. 





ANNALS OF POLITICS AND CULTURE (1492-1899). By G. P. Goocn, M.A, late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introductory Note by Lord ACTON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE.—‘ The present work was undertaken at the suggestion of Lord Acton, in the belief that it might be useful not only for 
students, but for the general reader, to possess a concise summary of modern times embracing the life of mankind in its entire range of thought and action,” 


ATHEN £UM.—“ This compilation 1s undeniably useful, and affords evidence of extraordinary width of reading and industry on the part of its compiler., 
The bibliography will be useful...... The book will be indispensable in a library.” ~ 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, delivered at the 


Cambridge University Extension Summer Meeting, August, 1902. Edited by F.A. KIRKPATRICK, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. 64. net, 


ATHENXUM.—“ Even the most persistent carpers at the University Extension movement will be compelled to admit the value of the lectures delivered at 
the summer meeting of last August, and now published under Mr. Kirkpatrick’s editorship. The dissertations of recognised authorities are combined in the 
volume,.so as to form a well-planned whole, coveriag the entire tield of recent internal and international developments.” 


PILOT.—* There is not one lecture from which the most capable critic of contemporary foreign history might not learn something; and they form an 
admirable introductiou to the maze of available facts.” 


ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Cuantes Watpstery, Litt.D., Ph.D., L.8.D,, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and University Reader in Classical Archmology; sometime Slade Professor of Fine Art and Director of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. Crown 5vo, paper covers, Is. net; cloth, 2s. net. [Nearly ready, 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Edited, with Critical Notes, Commentary, and Appendices, 
by J. ADAM, M.A., Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen), Fellow and Senior Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 2 vols. demy Svo. Vol. I. Books I.-V., lig 
vet. Vol. IJ.. Books VI.-X. and Indexes, 18s. net. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* One of the most valuable commentaries on the ‘ Republic’ that have been produced either in this country or abroad.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Adam’s work must undoubtedly rank among the notable editions of an immortal work......Mr. Adam is to be con 
gratulated on a piece of work which could ouly have beeu accomplished by great patience and equally great scholarship.” 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES OF WILLIAM BEDELL, BISHOP OF KILMORE. With a Selection 


of his Letters and an Unpublished Treatise. Edited, with Notes and Index, by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Demy 8v0, 
1(s, net. 


THE SUB-MECHANICS OF THE UNIVERSE (being Vol. III. of “ Papers on Mechanical 
and Physical Subjects”). By OSBORNE REYNOLDS, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D., Mem. Inst.C.E., Professor of Engineezing in the Owens College, an] 
Howorary Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Rvoyul Svo, lus. 6d. net. [Nearly ready, 


ON AN INVERSION OF IDEAS AS TO THE STRUCTURE OF THE UNIVERSE (The 


Rede Lecture, June 10th, 1902). By OSBORNE REYNOLDS, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 
NOW READY, Vol. L, 1758-1800, royal 8vo, buckram, pp. lix.-1,195, 25s. net. 


oy ag. © = 7, bd | . 
INDEX ANIMALIUM. Sive Index Nominum Quae Ab A.D. MDCCLVIII. Generibus et 
Speciebus Animalium Imposita Sunt. Societatibus Eruditorum Adiuvantibus a CAROLO DAVIES SHERBORN Confectus. Sectio Prima: A 
KALENDIS IANUABIIS, MDCCLVIII. USQUE AD FINEM DECEMBBIS, MDCCC. 
ZOOLOGIST.—“ This is one of the most important zoological publications in recent years, it makes a mighty concordance for the use of specialists, aud 
affords a vade mecum in zoological technics.” 


THE EARLY EUCHARIST (A.D. 30-180). By W. B. Frangranp, M.A., Fellow of Clare 


College, and late Mathematical Lect"rer at Selwyn, Cambridge; London University Scholar. Crown 4to, ds. net. 
GUARDIAN.—*“ Though simple anu aupretending in its structure, this essay is of solid and permanent value. Careful in style and very reverent in tone 
it has the additional merit of being strictly scientific in method...... There is, indeed, very little in the essay which is addressed exclusively to scholars. We think 
that all inetructed Church people would derive great profit from a study of this careful and sober little treatise.” 


A HISTORICAL COMPANION TO HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. Containing the 
Greek and Latin, the German, Italian, French, Danish, and Welsh Hymns 3 the first lines of the English Hymns; the names of all Authors and Trans- 
“ae wl ‘ a fg Al iggy a Mag ling mayor MAUDE MOORSOM, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge, formerly Rector of “oe a 





A List of New Books and Announcements will be forwarded on Application. 
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